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Chihuly at Litvak 


Opening December 16, 2010 


The show at Litvak Gallery will include a stunning selection of Chihuly’s prodigious output over 
the past 25 years. The works will represents a cross section of work in various series featuring 
large-scale installations such asa two-tiered Chandelier, and a Persian Window adjusted to 
the interior spaces of the gallery along with new set works to include Silvered Venetians, 
Jerusalem Cylinders and Ikebana. 


Litvak Gallery Museum Tower, 4 Berkovitz St, Tel Avivitstael 64238 Tel:+972-3-6959496 US Toll eemnertat 


www.Litvak.com 
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Exhibition catalogue 
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“Avon 5,” 2009, acrylic on canvas, 48" x 48" 
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New Paintings 
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Herbert Bayer, color lithograph poster. 
Estimate $7,000 to $10,000. At auction February 8. 


AT AUCTION 
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LETTERS 


Who Outed Grant Wood? 


I am grateful for Avis Berman’s kind review (November 2010) 
of my book, Grant Wood: A Life, yet I was troubled by her 
claim that Wanda Corn had suggested Wood's homosexuality 
in her landmark 1983 catalogue, Grant Wood: The Regionalist 
Vision. Nothing could be further from the truth. Not only does 
Corn keep her elbows firmly planted at her sides in this study, 
but she also rein- 
forces Wood's image 
as a paragon of con- 
servative, Midwest- 
ern virtue (“Wood 
was too much the 
small-town boy to 
flaunt community 
values,” Corn writes, 
adding that the 
artist “never took 
time for romance”). 
Indeed, when the 
Iowa City Press- 
Citizen recently 
asked Corn about 
Wood's homosexu- 
ality, she explained: 
“T sometimes get 
blamed for sup- 
pressing evidence, but the truth is I wasn’t interested in those 
questions.” Corn’s attitude is only too typical of the scholars 
who followed her—men and women who maintained strict si- 
lence on this critical issue, even decades after the death of 
Wood's litigious sister. Berman’s assertion that Wood’s homo- 
sexuality “is not exactly news,” then, is not exactly accurate. 
—R. Tripp Evans 





Avis Berman responds: 

Istand by my statement about Wanda Corn’s catalogue. R. Tripp 
Evans inflates what I said and ignores history in his accusation 
that later critics “maintained strict silence on this critical issue, 
even decades after” Nan Wood Graham’s death, in 1990. 

First of all, I wrote “hinted at.” It is Evans who upped the 
ante to “suggested.” Corn did write with restraint in 1983, but 
a careful reader could legitimately wonder about Grant Wood's 
sexual orientation from her report, “[Flor his mother he had a 
tender, adoring love. .. . The bond between them was so 
strong (‘excessive,’ a friend once said) that Wood lived with 
his mother for most of his life.” Similarly, “Marriage had always 
seemed out of the question for Wood. He had been very 
happy to live with his mother, for whom he had an intense af- 
fection.” Surely such descriptions can be taken as hints that 
Wood was not interested in heterosexual relationships. 

As to the “strict silence” maintained after Graham's demise, 
there are examples to the contrary. For instance, in his 1997 
book, American Visions: The Epic History of Art in America, 
Robert Hughes wrote, “However, far from being a sturdy son 
of the soil, Wood was a timid and deeply closeted homosex- 
ual.” Evans gathered the news and analyzed it in a provocative 
manner, but he did not break it. 
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JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET 
Two Bathers Climbing from a Pool, 1846-48 


ly 
J. 


Charcoal on paper, 6% x 5/4 inches 
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Going Up, 2009, Ed. 3 
steel and bronze 
72 %x 25 x12 inches 
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Melania II, 2010, acrylic on panel, 21 x 25 1/2” 


WP Caboose, 2010, acrylic on canvas, 24 x 24” 


Gus HEINZE 
A TEN YEAR SURVEY? 2001-2010 
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George Condo Goes on the Record 


Last November, when Kanye 
West took to Twitter to leak 
the cover art for his forth- 
coming album, then promptly 
tweeted that the artwork —by 
New York artist George 
Condo —had been “Banned 
in the USA!!!,” skeptics could 
have been forgiven for won- 
dering if this was just a well- 
orchestrated publicity stunt. 

West released the image 
for My Beautiful 
Dark Twisted Fan- 
tasy, an oil-on- 
canvas portrait of 
the rapper grinning 
demonically and hold- 
ing a green beer bottle 
while a female nude with 
wings and tail straddles 
him. “So Nirvana can have a 
naked human being on they 
cover but I can’t have a 
PAINTING of a monster with 
no arms and a polka dot tail 
and wings,” West tweeted, 
referring to the cover of the 
grunge band’s 1991 Never- 
mind. West claimed that Wal- 
Mart had already refused to 
stock the CD, though execu- 
tives at the retailer immedi- 
ately denied the charge. 

In an interview with ART- 
news, Condo— whose “Mental 
States” exhibition opens at 
New York’s New Museum 
this month—described an in- 
timate process of working 
with the outspoken rapper 
from Chicago. 

“He'd seen my paintings, so 
he was familiar with the work. 
But I didn’t really know a lot 
about Kanye West except that 
he was a pop phenomenon,” 
Condo says. Condo first asked 
West to sit for a portrait — 
the image became the cover 
for the single “Power” —and 
then the two began work on 
sketches and paintings. The 
works that became the five 


distinct covers for the album 
(which are still hanging in 
Condo’s downtown studio) 
grew organically from the 
“back-and-forth” interaction, 
exploring what Condo calls 
the “construct of an artificial 
world” and “a clash 
of Cubism and 
Classicism.” 


“Tt wasn’t simply, ‘Hey, I 
like your paintings. Can we 
use this for the cover?’” 
Condo explains. “I was visu- 
ally reacting to what he’d 
recorded. The nice thing 
about working with Kanye is 
he’s constantly looking 
through image banks and re- 
lating to what you're doing — 
a lot of his music was coming 
after the paintings as well.” 

Condo says he and West 
discussed the heyday of in- 
novative album art that 
“could create some kind of 
controversy, stir or puzzle 
people. People would stare at 


the record cover the whole 
time they were listening to 
the music. We said that it 
would be fun to come up 
with some images that would 




























Winged 
victory? The 
cover for Kanye West’s 
My Beautiful Dark Twisted 

Fantasy. 


be really compelling, some- 
thing that would shock the 
public.” Condo cites covers 
for records like Miles Davis’s 
Bitches Brew and Jimi Hen- 
drix’s Electric Ladyland as 
inspiration. 

Of the attention-grabbing 
“Phoenix” image—which 
has been pixelated on sites 
like iTunes—Condo said he 
was aiming for something 
“Matissean” to go with the 
rapper’s conception of a 
mythological naked woman. 
West was thrilled when he 
saw the painting. “I just 
know if George was in my 


class back when I was in 
kindergarten, and he came up 
with something like that, I 
would've been envious,” 
West told MTV News. 

Condo describes the paint- 
ing as “a cartoon of Kanye 
hanging out in the back room 
of some blues club in Chicago 
with this imaginary figure — 
lap dancing or whatever she’s 
doing. . . . There’s nothing 
real about it, yet it shocked 
everybody because they 
could superimpose their own 
ideas over what was hap- 

pening. That’s what my 
paintings are all about. 
They’re about the idea 

that it’s a subjective 
narrative.” 

News reports claimed 
that West had been 
“strongly urged” by 

his label, Island Def 

Jam, to change the 

racy Condo cover. 

(The label did not 
respond to requests for 
comment.) 

“I was thinking that in 
1934—they didn’t have much 
of a recording industry going 
on back then—if Picasso 
showed some really wild 
nude, I wonder if they would 
have put it on a cover?” 
Condo says. 

Did Condo know there’d be 
such a strong reaction? “It’s 
not that I knew—but I 
hoped,” he says. 

And whether the artwork is 
“censored,” as West claims, or 
simply a publicity stunt, 
Condo says he’s pleased with 
the result. “It’s exciting that 
people are so reactive toward 
an album cover,” he says. 
“That kind of art in the gal- 
leries would be commonplace. 
But this opens up a new 
discussion.” 

— Douglas Century 
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Another 
Roadside 
Attraction 


Cracker Barrel restaurants, 
small-town general stores, 
boxy and rundown Holiday 
Inns: the scenery may change 
when youTe road-tripping 
cross-country, but the ameni- 
ties and attractions seem to 
remain the same. 

This is the inspiration for 
“The Spectacular of Vernacu- 
lar,” a show of work by 27 
artists who have found ways 
to elevate and repurpose 
roadside detritus and craft. 
The Walker Art Center show, 
organized by chief curator 
Darsie Alexander, is on 
view from January 29 
through May 8. 

Marc Swanson’s demure 
Untitled (Looking Back Buck), 
2004, is a bedazzled twist on 
a quintessential rural orna- 
ment; a mounted buck’s head, 
instead of facing forward, 
turns away, as if embarrassed 
by the prominence of its pre- 
sentation. Mike Kelley’s 


Over the past ten years, the nonprofit RxArt has installed art 
in 18 hospitals across the country. Jeff Koons’s monkeys 


cover a CT scanner, Rob 
Pruitt’s pandas decorate a 
family cafeteria, and a garden 
mural by Jason Middlebrook 
climbs up the walls of a bone- 
marrow transplant unit. 
Meanwhile the RxArt coloring 
book, Between the Lines, has 
offered patients another way to 
experience contemporary art. 
The second volume, out this 
winter, features black-and- 
white line drawings by 51 
artists—from a dense forest 
scene featuring a lumberjack 


famed More Love 
Hours Than Can 
Ever Be Repaid 
(1987) is a hodge- 
podge of a quilt 
that collects well- 
worn (i.e. well- 
loved) blankies, 
afghans, teddy 
bears, and toys. 
And Dario 
Robleto’s 
Demonstrations 
of Sailor’s Valen- 
tines (2009)—a 
campy red plaque 
studded with 
seashells, silk, 
and ribbon— 
mirrors the ob- 
jects of mourning 
that crop up at 
local shrines. 
Alexander 
points out that 
artists are often 
collectors of 


inexpensive vernacular 
items, such as postcards, road 
signs, religious flyers, and 
local crafts. Jim Shaw, for 
one, has long mined small- 
town thrift stores for weird 


paintings. 








Marc Swanson’s 
Untitled (Looking Back Buck), 2004. 


“It’s sort of like this arche- 
ology into the American psy- 
che,” Shaw says. “Unlike used 
clothing or 1950s paperbacks, 
there’s something about 
thrift-store paintings that is 


timeless. They could have town. 


A LIGHTER SHADE OF KOONS 








been made a 
week ago or ten 
years ago.” 

Among the fa- 
vorites in his col- 
lection is a 
painting of the 
Duchess of Wind- 
sor, naked with 
cans of beer and 
bottles of bour- 
bon between her 
legs. The painting 
is reversible: 
there’s a land- 
scape on the 
other side. 

Shaw has dis- 
played his tacky 
painting collec- 
tion as is in gal- 
leries and 
museums. Even- 
tually he decided 
to make “thrift- 
store” paintings 
of his own, a se- 


lection of which will be on 
view in “Spectacular.” Sub- 
jects include a boy eating a 
microwave, an octopus de- 
scending onto a city, anda 
man sprinting naked through 


— Rachel Wolff 


Pardo to a lady holding a crystal ball by Inka Essenhigh. 
There are also color centerfolds by Mickalene Thomas and 





Nate Lowman that offer peel- 
away stickers. “The purpose 
with everything we do is to 
take people’s minds off of 
illness, to take their minds 
someplace else,” says RxArt’s 
founder and president, Diane 
Brown. The organization will 
donate more than 20,000 
copies of Between the Lines: 
Volume 2 to hospitals. It is also 
selling the coloring book for 
$20 on its website and in 
boutiques and museum stores 
worldwide. Proceeds support 


by Scott Lenhardt to a 
geometric doodle by Jorge 


Scott Lenhardt’s illustration is among 51 artists’ works 
in a coloring book for child hospital patients. 


future art installations in 
hospitals. —Amanda Gordon 
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FLOUR IN THE DESERT Robin Kahn 
was reaching for a piece of grass in the 
sands of the Western Sahara when a 
soldier warned, “Don’t touch that.” The 
desert is filled with land mines, he told 
her. The women she was with continued 
cooking. “By the end of the day, the sun 
had set and we were sitting under the 
stars, eating this bread,” Kahn recalls. 

The recipe can be found in Kahn’s book 
Dining in Refugee Camps: The Art of 
Sahrawi Cooking, recently published by 
Autonomedia. The slim paperback is 
Kahn’s record of following Sahrawi 
women as they made everything from 
couscous to camel. Each page of the 
cookbook/scrapbook is a collage. 

The project took place during ARTifariti, 
a month-long festival organized by the 
Sahrawi government in exile, which op- 
poses Morocco’s control of the Western 
Sahara. Artists were brought to the region 
to make work about the Sahrawis, most 


Food Distribution 





_ The sand is salty. Nothing can grow. 


Aqui la arena ¢s salada, No crece nada. 





Weel Fle (Melia cele maC imi ce eli mel i 
the foods foreign-aid groups supply to 
the Sahrawi people. 


of whom now live in refugee camps in 
Algeria. 


Baking bread in the desert involves cov- 
ering the dough in burning embers and 
sand for half an hour. “No yeast is used so 
that bread does not stick to sand,” Kahn 
writes. Ultimately, she says, “It’s like the 
Jews and their Matzoh”—perhaps not so 
exotic to her after all. —Amanda Gordon 
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Among the objects Mark Dion chose for his show at the Oakland Museum 
of California is a taxidermied Indian elephant from 1936. 


A stuffed baby elephant, a stone coin 
from the island of Yap once valued at 
1,000 coconuts, a painting of a man 
who is “most certainly NOT” Andrew 
Jackson—these are just a sampling of 
the objects artist Mark Dion 
plucked from storage at the Oakland 
Museum of California and put on dis- 
play in the museum’s galleries. 
They’re part of the exhibition he cu- 
rated, “The Marvelous Museum,” up 
through March 6, which highlights 
holdings that fall outside the mu- 
seum’s mission to tell the story of the 
state through art, history, and nature. 
“A museum is a dynamic place— 
they rearrange everything. I wanted 
the audience to understand that it’s 
a battleground of ideas and materi- 
als,” says Dion, whose work often 
examines science, institutions, and 
collecting. For this show, he wrapped 
his selections in the kind of protec- 
tive materials used for shipping. The 
baby elephant is visible by lifting a 
flap of plastic that hangs over its 
wooden box. “We used bubble wrap 
and blankets to emphasize that 
everything is always moving,” says 
Dion. Even the show’s catalogue, 
published by Chronicle Books, with 
essays from curators and writers 
including Lawrence Weschler, 
D. Graham Burnett, and Rebecca 


Solnit, comes in a case that looks 
like a shipping crate stenciled with 
black type. 

The Oakland Museum was founded 
in 1969, when the Snow Museum of 
Natural History, the Oakland Public 
Museum, and the Oakland Art Gallery 
merged into a single institution—" of 
California” was added later on to 
emphasize the state-centric aims. Its 
collection comes from all three 
places. It took Dion two years of 
combing through boxes, drawers, 
and archives and meeting with mu- 
seum staff to find his picks. He also 
selected objects for an installation 
re-creating the workplaces of a 19th- 
century natural-sciences curator, a 
history registrar from 1976, and the 
office of René de Guzman, the mu- 
seum’s current senior curator. 

Dion didn’t poke around the col- 
lection on his own—he was always 
accompanied by museum staff, and, 
like museumgoers, he was forbidden 
to touch anything. Moving objects 
was a job that belonged to the art 
handlers. As a former art restorer, 
Dion is accustomed to a hands-on 
approach. “I think of myself as 
pretty competent,” he says. But 
here, Dion adds, “I couldn’t even 
touch the bicentennial can of Pepsi.” 

— Rebecca Robertson 
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Following the Heard 


Women quietly sing prayers 
in Hebrew; a computerized 
male voice explains the phe- 





produced albums for Sonic 
Youth, among others. John- 
son raised $11,000 to make 


where Lawrence Weiner re- _ performs Douglas Hender- 
cites the words “as far as the son’s Music for 100 Carpen- 
eye can see,” as well as ters. The album, consisting 








nomenon of of spoken the album, which she is selling 
headbanging; word, elec- for $25 to support the blog. 
and Bach’s tronic noise, “It’s fun to suddenly not 
Toccata in D and melody, see it but hear it,” says 
minor is has 22 tracks Marcin Ramocki, an artist 
scrambled on side A, whose work appears on the 
electronically. representing album—a splice of audio 
These are all Manhattan, from his 8 BIT, a documen- 
audio ex- and 19tracks __ tary examining the influence 
cerpts from onside B,for of video games on contempo- 
works shown Brooklyn. rary art that was screened at 
in New York Paddy the Museum of Modern Art. 
City over the Johnson, “The separated sound be- 
past few founder and comes something completely 
years—now editor of the different,” Johnson says. But 
compiled on blog Art Fag she doesn’t see the sounds 
the new City,cameup __ staying isolated for long—she 
album The A performance of Douglas Henderson’s with the idea, _ is encouraging bands to incor- 
Sound of Art. Music for 100 Carpenters, performed at Pierogi Gallery’s and received porate them into new projects. 
Listening to annex space, the Boiler, in Brooklyn. more than 100 “What's interesting about this 
the vinyl submissions is that you take away all the 


record, which is 41 minutes 


Pierogi Gallery in Williams- 
burg, where an orchestra 
equipped with hammers, 
paper bags, and nail pouches 


after promoting it on her blog. 
The final selections were 
chosen by recording engineer 
Matt Azzarto, who has 


long, is like taking a high- 
speed tour of the art world, 
with stops at the Whitney, 














An illustration for the letter “I” in the book 
The Cubies’ ABC shows what happens without 
“Immense Intuition.” 
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visuals,” Johnson says, “and 

the first thing the bands ask 

me is if they can add visuals.” 
—Amanda Gordon 
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Give Pez a Chance 


It started with Rolos, cylinder- 
shaped pieces of chocolate- 
covered caramel, stacked to 
resemble Constantin Bran- 
cusi’s Endless Column (1938). 
Then Paul Shore, an artist, 
and his collaborator, Nicole 
Root, an art historian, lined up 
individual Pez candies “just 
like Carl Andre lined up 


to how the candy was manipu- 
lated. Chewing caramels 
produced a shiny, melted- 
looking substance, shaped to 
resemble Lynda Benglis’s 
lead sculpture Quartered Me- 
teor (1969). Two packs of 
Juicy Fruit gum held together 
pieces of Good & Plenty for a 
Yayoi Kusama chair. “You 








Paul Shore and Nicole Root’s Untitled (Sprinkles) 








(After Tara Donovan), 2010, parodies Donovan’s cube sculptures. 


bricks” in Lever (1966), Shore 
says. The pair already had a 
parody under their belts, re- 
enacting Tony Smith sculptures 
using their bodies, when they 
went out for drinks and found 
themselves joking about the 
similarity between a stack of 
Donald Judd boxes and a 
column of Starburst squares. A 
few candy-shopping trips later, 
they’d proven their theory that 
not-so-serious materials could 
make serious sculpture. So 
began a sweet homage to a 
slew of artists, for which the 
duo re-created and photo- 
graphed iconic works, rendered 
in confectionary miniature. 
Images of 49 of these “sculp- 
tures” are on view in the exhi- 
bition “Licked, Sucked, 
Stacked, Stuck,” at the Brattle- 
boro Museum & Art Center in 
Vermont through February 6. 
The title of the show refers 
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learn to work your materials 
no matter what they are,” 
Shore says. 

Cotton candy became Felt 
Suits (After Joseph Beuys), 
2010, and PayDay bars be- 
came The Wall That Went for a 
Walk (After Andy Goldswor- 
thy), 2010. It took Heath bars, 
rock candy, powdered sugar, 
and Jell-O to render Robert 
Smithson’s Spiral Jetty 
(1970). Mimicking Eva 
Hesse’s delicate Addendum 
(1967), made of painted papier 
maché, wood, and cord, in- 
volved licorice ropes, gum, and 
gumdrops. There was even 
some baking: Walter De 
Maria’s The New York Earth 
Room (1977) became New 
York Brownie Room (2010). 
The exhibition wall labels list 
all the ingredients —“but no 
calories,” says Shore. 

—Amamda Gordon 
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100 Years Ago 


“Prizes should be abolished. They do no good. When 
prizes fall to members of a jury, the judges are hors 
concours, they do not compete. You would not let a 
man who had a horse entered for a race be a judge of 
that race, would you!” +—Gutzon Borglum, quoted in 

“Artists on Art Awards,” January 28, 1911 


75 Years Ago 


Miss Cassatt, along with Berthe Morisot (who is her 
equal in quality though so utterly different in style), 
shares the distinction of being the most important 
female artist of the nineteenth century. Miss Cassatt 
had a competence and solidity of technique that 
must have irritated many of her male contemporaries. 
Fortunately for them that they could not foretell the 
matriarchal blossoming to come in America—that 
blossoming which is chose faite today, whether we 

like it or not. ; 
— “The Graphic Art of Mary Cassatt in Varied Media 
at Baltimore Museum,” January 25, 1936 


90 Years Ago 


Abstract-Expressionism, when one studies its pioneers 
carefully, might well have been called “Abstract- 
Individualism,” a fact which will make it more diffi- 
cult, as time goes on, for the style to protect the 
weak, although until now it has worked to their ad- 
vantage. It is a titanic style, slightly terrible in the 
way it demands genius and staying power, but in 
that typical of democratic society wherein so many 
are called but so few are chosen. Art is often more 
ruthless than war. But the bright, talented recruits 
keep coming, with their eyes set on places like that 
occupied by such a one as Mark Rothko. 
— “Rothko: The Omnibus Image,” 
by E. C. Goossen, January 1961 


29 Years Ago 


“All I’m saying is that we don’t pay attention. We 
don’t look and we don’t open up to the idea that art 
really does inform us and in informing us changes our 
lives. My highest ambition for the thing | do is, in a 
sense, to make you see a little bit more tomorrow 
than you saw today. When | teach, all I try to do is 
convince people that they are a potential and that the 
game is to fulfill that potential. I am not going to 
teach them what art is because I don’t know what art 
is. I can talk about it in the realms it plays in, the roles 
that it is involved in, the kinds of histories it has. I 
can talk about its ambitions, I can talk about all its 
practices, all its tools, but I don’t know what art is.” 
—Robert Irwin, quoted in 
“How Public Art Becomes a Political Hot Potato,” 
by Milton Esterow, January 1986 
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San Diego Fine Art Society is proud to | 
announce the opening of pulse. 


Pulse debuts with Alexander Salazar Fine Art, 
the exclusive US representative of Chinese 
master sculptor Xiaoye Sun. 


The gallery will host satellite exhibitions 
from-art dealers volunteering their time — 
and talent in the Artist Mentor Program. — 


alexander salazar 
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Liberty Station 
2825 Dewey Rd 
Suite -1083 
San Diego,CA 
9 2 420 25 
619.702.6742 
pulsegallery.org 
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he fact that Peru is now celebrat- 
I ing the centennial of Hiram Bing- 

ham’s first trip to Machu Picchu 
speaks volumes about its conflicted 
relationship with the Yale University 
professor and explorer. After his return 
to the site to excavate, in 1912, 
Bingham brought the fabulous Inca 
ruins to the world stage, documenting 
the dig with cutting-edge Kodak cam- 
eras he had wheedled from George 
Eastman. The photos formed the basis 
for his special-edition National 
Geographic story in early 1913, “In the 
Wonderland of Peru.” 

But Bingham was also an arrogant 
colonialist who—according to the case 
the Republic of Peru filed against Yale 
in the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Columbia, in 2008—failed to send 
back the objects he had taken after 
studying them, as he had promised to 
do. Following nearly a century of diplo- 
matic sparring, legal posturing, and self- 
righteous squabbling, three years ago 
the university offered to return the 
museum-quality objects to Peru for 
exhibition, while detaining human 
remains, potsherds, and other less 
crowd-friendly items for further study 
in New Haven. Peru wasn’t having it. 
Taking a page from Egyptian antiquities 
chief Zahi Hawass, president Alan 
Garcia did his best to try the case on 
the world stage, soliciting support at the 
Vatican, the White House, and the New 
York City Marathon, where runners 
posed in pro-repatriation T-shirts. At 
home, Peruvians marched in the streets. 

When Yale finally agreed last 


November to repatriate everything from , 


the 1912 dig, the university didn’t 
abandon its longtime, highly technical 
legal defense. It said the gesture was 
“an expression of good will.” 

In losing the Bingham collection, the 
university joins the club of elite institu- 
tions that have, in recent years, repatri- 
ated antiquities to claimants able to 
muster the right combination of legal 
evidence, media attention, moral 
authority, and/or diplomatic heft. 
Stolen objects still turn up in the best 
places. The same month Yale and Peru 
came to terms, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art announced that it was 
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Marked 
Sherds 


Machu Picchu, Yale, 
and the world stage 


BY ROBIN CEMBALEST 


A bone 
shawl pin 
adorned 
with two 
birds, one 
of the Inca 
artifacts 
unearthed 
Tim eli) 
Bingham’s 
1912 
excavation 
at Machu 
(Kent 





returning to Egypt 19 objects recently 
identified as coming from King Tut’s 
tomb that had been in its collections for 
decades —illegally, as the museum 
acknowledged. 

There is no doubt that restitutions 
will continue. Is there really any doubt 
that encyclopedic museums will sur- 
vive? It seems more interesting to see 
antiquities restitutions not as an emp- 
tying out of Western museums but as 
part of a larger trend—the reverse 
migration of objects, from the West to 
the regions and cultures from which 
they came, along with the flow of 
Western art to new centers of power. 
The emerging museum districts in the 
Arabian Gulf are part of this movement. 
But creating a narrative that responds 
to globalism in these new venues is 
trickier than it was in the Eurocentric, 
relatively tiny Guggenheim Bilbao. 
Indeed, according to Nicolai Ourous- 
soff’s recent report in the New York 
Times, the template for Abu Dhabi’s 
Guggenheim championed by its creator, 
Thomas Krens, is being de-Westernized 
by his successor, Richard Armstrong. 

Costa Rica is also expecting a major 
transfer of objects—at least 3,000 antig- 
uities, mostly ceramics and stonework— 
from the Brooklyn Museum. In this 
case, no one ever disputed the muse- 
um’s ownership of the objects, which 
were originally exported by railroad- 
and-banana magnate Minor Cooper 
Keith. The problem has been to identify 
facilities in the home country with the 
capacity to store and research them, 
along with the funds to pack and ship 
them. 

It’s a matter of debate whether schol- 
ars who worry about danger to repatri- 
ated objects are expressing lingering 
colonialism or realism, albeit reluctant. 
While Bingham himself was a reflection 
of his times in his treatment of native 
people as well as objects, he was obses- 
sive in recording and documenting his 
finds. So even if Cuzco lacks the CSI- 
like DNA-decoding technology possible 
in New Haven, Machu Picchu’s bones, 
wherever they are, can continue to 
reveal their secrets. 

That is not the case with some of 
the bodies buried in the elaborate tomb 
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of a Moche king, known as the Lord of 
Sipan, which was discovered by looters 
in 1987. As our London correspondent 
Roger Atwood recounted, it took a mas- 
sive effort to secure and excavate the 
site, whose contents now fill the stun- 
ning Museo Tumbas Reales del Senor de 
Sipan, in Peru's northern coast city of 
Lambayeque. 

But much was destroyed by the 
looters—further evidence that the 
threat to future archeology is less in 
Western museums than in the field, 
not only from looting but from envi- 
ronmental hazards and excessive 
tourism. As Machu Picchu celebrates 
the centennial of Bingham’s first visit, 
archeologists are questioning how 
much more traffic the ruin can absorb. 
The World Monuments Fund put the 
site on its 2010 Watch List, citing the 
lack of “integrated and sustainable 
management strategies” despite a 
decade of warnings. 

Closer to home, Inca studies are mov- 





A This paccha, a ritual 
offering vessel, was 
one of the items that 
Yale promised to 
repatriate to Peru. 


ing in new directions. As Yale’s Peabody 
Museum of Natural History began 
preparing to deaccession its Machu 


« 








Picchu objects, a major pre-Columbian 
collection was reinstalled in the new Art 
of the Americas wing at Boston’s 
Museum of Fine Arts. Here, Inca tradi- 
tional forms do not end definitively 
with Pizarro’s arrival in Peru in 1524, 
but interweave with styles from 
Europe, Africa, and Asia in the colonial- 
art galleries. And in fall 2011 the Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art will 
open an ambitious exhibition exploring 
how pre-Hispanic cultural traditions 
continued after the Conquest, and how 
indigenous people were portrayed in 
colonial art. Though most scholars agree 
that Machu Picchu was a royal estate, 
no one knows why its residents left, or 
where they went. Just as much as any 
museum or research institute, the 
LACMA exhibition is a way to showcase 
their legacy. a 


Robin Cembalest is executive editor of 
ARTnews. She received her B.A. from 
Yale in 1982. 
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Peter Not So Great? 


Moscow debates whether a colossal, controversial monument 


should stay or go BY JOHN WILLIAM NARINS 


oaring 315 feet over the Moscow 

River, opposite the Kremlin, Zurab 

Tsereteli’s colossal bronze monu- 
ment to Peter the Great places an out- 
size Peter astride a toylike ship, all 
borne aloft on a busy rostral column 
crowned with a fringe of waves. Erected 
in 1997 to commemorate the 300th 
anniversary of the Russian Navy, the 
statue has been a magnet for contro- 
versy ever since. Public campaigns have 
sought its removal, and one group even 
tried to blow it up. This past fall, after 
the abrupt toppling of powerful 
Moscow mayor Yuri Luzhkov, efforts to 
banish the sculpture appeared to have 
escaped the realm of oppositionist fan- 
tasy. The altered sociopolitical climate, 
as commentators have remarked, has 
broad implications for the future of 
public art in Moscow, for the city’s 
esthetic image, and for Russia’s most 
prominent monumental sculptor. 

Tsereteli himself is famously garru- 

lous and affable, holding forth in bro- 
ken Russian still accented with his 
native Georgian after decades in 
Moscow, A prominent figure in the 
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Soviet period, he swiftly befriended the 
new rulers in post-Soviet Moscow, 
becoming Luzhkov’s “court artist.” His 
efforts were so successful that they 
gave rise to a new word, as people 
began to speak of the “Tseretelization” 
of Moscow. His major commissions 
included a monument to the war 
against fascism in a prominent Moscow 
location (removed after a public outcry) 
and the decoration of Moscow’s chief 
house of worship, the reconstructed 
Cathedral of Christ the Savior. 

Last September, Luzhkov was dis- 
missed by the Kremlin in disgrace. 
Interim mayor Vladimir Resin, long 
Luzhkov’s right-hand man, made a 
flurry of moves to distance himself 
from his former mentor and, less than a 
week after Luzhkov’s ouster, publicly 
suggested that Tsereteli’s Peter the 
Great, the emblem of Luzhkov’s Mos- 
cow, be shipped out of town—perhaps 
“regifted” to Saint Petersburg. 

The floodgates opened. Saint Peters- 
burg’s mayor and legislature quickly 
issued separate preemptive public 
refusals. Sergei Mironov, speaker of the 





<4 Tsereteli’s monument 
to Peter the Great, 
1997, is one of the 
world’s tallest statues. 


Russian parliament's upper house, sug- 
gested that “this monument would look 
splendid in the middle of the Gulf of 
Finland,” just outside Saint Petersburg. 
Leonid Yarmolnik, a famous actor, pro- 
posed a more discreet setting in the 
gray vastness of the Moscow suburbs. 
Another film star, Aleksei Batalov, 
insisted that the huge sculpture “should 
be melted down and the proceeds 
returned to the nation.” 

The popular author Sergei Minaev, 
who agreed that the statue should be 
removed, suggested that Marat 
Guelman, one of the city’s most promi- 
nent art dealers and Tsereteli’s chief 
nemesis, might foot the bill. When a 
city official warned that moving the 
work might cost $17 million (that num- 
ber has been contested), Guelman 
countered that he could easily assem- 
ble a consortium of bankers to finance 
it in return for nothing but the grati- 
tude of Muscovites. 

Public opinion gravitates toward 
three general positions. Many want the 
sculpture removed or even melted 
down. Others worry that Russia has a 
disturbing history of pulling down pub- 
lic sculpture. These latter usually add 
that despite early detractors the world 
grew accustomed to the Eiffel Tower. 

And some commentators, like 
Moscow preservationist Oleg Khromov, 
would defer the question of what to do 
with the sculpture, since “this initiative 
isn’t a priority for the city currently, 
but could require serious expenditures 
from the treasury.” 

Tsereteli told ARTnews that “the pro- 
posal to move Peter is all [Moscow] pol- 
itics.” He claimed that the issue was 
created artificially “to shift attention to 
me and to Peter,” presumably from 
political matters of darker import. 

Notably silent are supporters of the 
monument. In an interview on the web- 
site openspace.ru, Tsereteli offers one 
explanation: “Backing me up are 40,000 
artists, but I’m restraining them, 
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because if you heard their outrage 
about Peter . . . they’re saying what 
they think about Peter and demanding 
that it be published too, but I’m holding 
them back.” 

Tsereteli makes clear his own view of 
those who attack his scupture. “You 
have no ear,” he responds, “but you 
applaud, shouting: ‘Oh, how good 
Tchaikovsky or maybe Beethoven 
sounds!’ But you have no ear. Art is 
Chinese to you. What a color scheme, 
volume, plasticity, vertical and horizon- 
tal composition are—you don’t know 
anything, but you shout anyway.” 

Criticisms of the sculpture by pro- 
fessional observers focus on mis- 
matched proportions and excessive size 
(Guelman once said that “Tsereteli has 
mixed up the history of art with the 
Guinness Book of World Records”) as 
well as nonsculptural composition, fit 
only for frontal viewing, and what they 
call expressionless figures in wooden 
poses. 


When Sergei Sobyanin was appointed 
Moscow’s new mayor in October, the 
sculpture’s much-anticipated move was 
shifted to the back burner. Still, 
Aleksandr Morozov, head of Moscow’s 
Center for Media Studies, believes that 
“they might still dismantle Peter. 
Sobyanin could do it. But society would 
have to attack the mayor's office again 
for that to happen.” As of press time, 
no attack had taken place, and a city 
official announced that the statue 
would not be moved after all, as the 
proposal hadn’t garnered sufficient 
public support. 

That announcement, however, may 
be just enough to reanimate the opposi- 
tion. Liudmila Alekseeva, head of the 
Moscow office of the Helsinki Group 
human rights organization, immediately 
weighed in, saying that the issue was 
far from dead, while Rustam 
Rakhmatullin, coordinator of the organ- 
ization Architectural Oversight, asserted 
that the city official’s announcement 


was “only one man’s private opinion.” 
Roman Tkach, coordinator of the Public 
Coalition to Protect Moscow, agrees 
that real hope exists for opponents of 
the monument, “not right now, but 
possibly in the spring.” 

Meanwhile, the political landscape of 
Moscow has changed, and with it, the 
future of the cityscape. “Luzhkov-style” 
projects have been halted in a number 
of places. 

“T think that [Tsereteli’s] monuments 
will remain where they are for the time 
being,” Khromov says. “But today it 
seems clear that new Tsereteli creations 
will not be appearing on Moscow’s 
streets any time soon. The changes in 
the city government can already be 
seen in the attitude of the authorities 
and of society to the sculptor’s work. In 
Russia, the era of Zurab Tsereteli’s ‘high 
art’ is over.” a 





John William Narins is a writer and 
independent scholar. 
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The Leopold and the Law 


A government commission urges—but doesn’t order-the museum 


n Austrian government-appointed 
A commission has recommended 

that seven more artworks in 
Vienna’s Leopold Museum should be 
restituted to the heirs of their former 
owners, after determining that the 
works were seized during Nazi rule. 

The move by the commission, which 
was headed by former justice minister 
Nikolaus Michalek, raises to eleven the 
total number of works that the panel 
has urged the museum to give up, fol- 
lowing research into their provenances. 
But the museum, which houses 5,000 
works acquired by the late Rudolf 
Leopold, has yet to take action, because 
it says that a 1998 Austrian law govern- 
ing art restitution applies only to state 
museums and not to the privately run 
Leopold. 

In the decision, made public in 
November, the commission concluded 
that two paintings by the 19th-century 
Austrian painter Anton Romako from 
the pre-World War II collection of 
Moritz Eisler, a builder who survived 
imprisonment in the Auschwitz and 
Buchenwald camps, and five Egon 
Schiele drawings and watercolors from 
the collection of businessman Karl 
Maylander, who was deported to 
Poland, where he was murdered, 
should be given to their heirs. But the 
commission also concluded that three 
further works by Schiele that were 
once owned by the Viennese cabaret 
artist Fritz Grinbaum need not be 
restituted. 

In an earlier move in June, the 10- 
member commission recommended that 
four other paintings purchased by 
Leopold—one by Schiele and three by 
Romako—also be returned because 
they, too, were stolen by the Nazis. 

Despite its management by a private 
foundation, the museum is housed in an 
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to give up more Nazi-looted art 


BY MICHAEL Z. WISE 

















A An Austrian 
commission says the 
Leopold Museum 
should restitute Egon 
Schiele’s Self-Portrait 
with Striped Arm 
Protectors, 1915, to its 
prewar owner’s heirs. 


imposing modern building that was paid 
for by Austrian taxpayers and opened 
in 2001. The collection itself was pur- 
chased for the foundation from Leopold 
by the Austrian Republic and the 
National Bank in a deal that reaped 
tens of millions of dollars for Leopold, 
who died last June. 

A month after his death, the mu- 
seum agreed to pay $19 million as part 
of a settlement with the heirs of Lea 
Bondi Jaray, a Jewish art dealer who 
had been the owner of another Schiele 


painting in its collection, Portrait of Wally. 

“We acknowledge it and we take it 
seriously,” museum spokesman Klaus 
Pokorny told ARTnews about the latest 
commission ruling. He said the museum 
was in discussions with still more heirs 
about further settlements that he 
termed “analogous” to the one reached 
over Portrait of Wally. “Things are mov- 
ing behind the scenes,” he said, but 
provided no details. 

The small surviving Jewish communi- 
ty of Vienna began a letter-writing 
campaign against the museum in 2008, 
terming it the “Leopold Museum of 
Stolen Art,” and has continued to argue 
that Leopold unfairly benefited from 
murder and persecution, although the 
museum insists he was ignorant of the 
artworks’ provenance when he bought 
them, often at low prices in the 1950s. 

“These paintings and drawings should 
be returned to their rightful owners, 
even if the law does not apply to the 
museum,” said Erika Jakubovits, execu- 
tive director of the Jewish community’s 
governing body. “The right thing to do 
is to return the paintings to their right- 
ful owners.” 

The Ministry for Arts, Education, and 
Culture, which set up the Michalek 
commission, has not insisted that the 
Leopold Museum comply with its rec- 
ommendations. “The republic has 
financed this provenance research, but 
the minister does not have control of the 
foundation's property,” said Christoph 
Bazil, the ministry official responsible 
for restitution matters. “We have tried 
to provide a clear foundation for a 
solution. The expectation is that the 
foundation will get into contact with 
the heirs and find a solution.” a 





Michael Z. Wise is a contributing editor at 
Travel + Leisure. 
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Sending Artists as Ambassadors 


The State Department hopes visual artists 


can build relationships in foreign lands 


he United States has a long his- 
if tory of sending writers, musicians, 

dancers, and filmmakers abroad to 
serve as cultural emissaries. But until 
recently visual artists were not part of 
the mix. That will change this summer 
when the Bronx Museum of the Arts 
begins dispatching artists to 15 coun- 
tries under the auspices of a new pro- 
gram sponsored by the State 
Department known as smARTpower. 

“Taking a look at our existing cultural 
programs, it struck us that what we 
were really lacking was utilizing visual 
artists as best we could,” says Maura M. 
Pally, a deputy assistant secretary of 
state. “We had a tendency to see the 
visual arts as objects that had to be 
shipped into the walls of a museum. We 
just hadn’t gotten to the point of seeing 
visual artists as envoys that have the 
ability to connect with people in a 
unique and important way.” 

The Bronx Museum was selected to 
administer the $1 million program from 
about half a dozen applicants. The 
museum stood out for its strong com- 
mitment to community involvement 
and its collection of modern and con- 
temporary work by artists of African, 
Asian, and Latin American ancestry. 

“We have a lot of different aspects 
that make this a good fit,” says museum 
director Holly Block. Under a program 
known as Artists in the Marketplace, 
“key international artists, over a two- 
year period, came here and lived in 
close proximity to the museum,” she 
says. “They worked in studio spaces 
and went to weekly seminars.” 

Block says that half of the museum’s 
visitors are under the age of 21. “So 
we've always been invested in making 
deeper connections with a group of 
people who generally don’t know much 
about contemporary art.” 


BY ANN LANDI 





A Holly Block, director 
of the Bronx Museum 
of the Arts, which will 
be administering a 
program to send 
“envoys” to Venezuela, 
India, Kenya, and a 
dozen other countries. 


For those interested in participating 
in the smARTpower program, guidelines 
for proposals and an online application 
form will be posted on the museum's 
website beginning January 3. A panel 
of artists, curators, and other arts pro- 
fessionals will recommend about 20 
candidates for the 15 available residen- 
cies, which will run for 45 days. 
Participating countries include Egypt, 
Kenya, Venezuela, China, Lebanon, and 
India. “We hope to find a collaborator 
to work with in each,” says Block. “That 


could be a community-based organiza- 
tion, an arts center, or a museum.” 

Western European countries were 
not top priorities, says Pally. “We 
asked ourselves, ‘What are the places 
we want to reach and connect with?’ 
And then we looked at where we’ve 
placed our resources in the past.” If 
dancers and musicians, for example, 
have been sent to certain areas in 
recent years, “we're not as inclined to 
send a repeat cultural program.” 

The State Department will have final 
say over the selection process. “But 
were not going to be hands-on, over- 
seeing what artists can and can’t do,” 
Pally says. 

It’s hard to predict what sort of 
endeavors will be funded by 
smARTpower, but Block cites Katie 
Holten’s Tree Museum (2009), spon- 
sored by the Bronx Museum in con- 
junction with Wave Hill and the New 
York City Department of Parks, as an 
example of a successful community- 
based project that would fit the bill. To 
celebrate the 100th anniversary of the 
Grand Concourse, in 2009, Holten inter- 
viewed current and former residents of 
the area—from beekeepers to histori- 
ans, musicians, and gardeners— about 
its history and significance to them per- 
sonally. While strolling the 4.5-mile- 
long boulevard, visitors with cell phones 
could dial a number posted on trees and 
listen to up to 100 of the stories. 

Both Block and Pally stress that the 
program is not about propaganda or lob- 
bying for American art. Ultimately, says 
Pally, it’s about “building relationships 
and showing the diversity of America’s 
culture. We're not sending artists out 
with the intent of changing minds.” 





Ann Landi is a contributing editor of 
ARTnews. 
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De Niro Jr. on 


Robert De Niro keeps his late father’s studio the way it 


De Niro Sr. 


was left in 1993 and has just established an annual award 


to midcareer artists sy ANN LANDI 


ehind the doorway of a nonde- 
RB script house near the northern 

border of SoHo and up six flights 
lies an undisturbed patch of 1950s 
American bohemia. There are two large 
airy spaces, one lined with art books 
and volumes by Apollinaire, Ibsen, 
Valéry, Proust, and O’Neill and the 
other containing three sturdy easels, a 
daybed, and a closet-size empty bird- 
cage. A small front bedroom is plastered 
with faded posters and postcards of 
works by the greats—Leonardo, Ingres, 
Courbet, Bonnard, van Gogh—along 
with a framed honorary degree from 
Briarwood College, awarded to Robert 
De Niro Sr., whose drawings and paint- 
ings cover the walls of the other two 
rooms in chaotic profusion. 

The entire space is preserved as a 
kind of time capsule by De Niro’s son, 
the actor Robert De Niro Jr. “My 
mother lived here, and then she moved 
to another studio and gave this to my 
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father,” says De Niro Jr. as he shows a 
visitor the rooms where his father lived 
and worked until 1993, when he died of 
cancer at the age of 71. 

“He was here at least 15 years,” De 
Niro continues. “I changed a couple of 
things, but it’s about 90 percent the way 
it was. I preserved it mainly for my kids, 
especially my younger kids, because I 
wanted them to be able to see what their 
grandfather did and how he worked.” 

Evidence of the artist’s day-to-day life 
includes a closet filled with clothes still 
in dry cleaner’s bags, tubes of uncapped 
paint scattered across a table, primed 
canvases, and unfinished paintings on 
the easels. It’s as if the artist had just 
nipped downstairs to run some errands. 

Born in Syracuse in 1922, De Niro Sr. 
studied with some of the outstanding 
teachers of his generation, including 
Josef Albers at Black Mountain College, 
to which he won a scholarship in 1939, 
and Hans Hofmann in the decade fol- 


lowing. It was at Hofmann’s Eighth 
Street school in New York that De Niro 
met a painter seven years his senior, 
Virginia Admiral, who became his wife. 


<4 Robert De Niro 
poses with his 
father’s Still Life with 
Red Vases, Fan and 
Bowl, 1968, ata 
reception to 
announce the Robert 
De Niro, Sr. Prize. 


The young couple traveled in a circle of 
Greenwich Village luminaries that 
included Anais Nin, Henry Miller, 
Robert Duncan, and Tennessee 
Williams. (Admiral, in fact, earned 
money as a typist for Nin, transcribing 
her notoriously erotic diaries.) 

Robert Jr. was born in 1943, when his 
father was only 21, but the presence of 
a baby didn’t put a crimp in the cou- 
ple’s lifestyle, which included summers 
in Provincetown, where De Niro contin- 
ued to study with Hofmann, supporting 
the family by waiting tables with 
Williams or working in a factory clean- 
ing fish. Though De Niro and Admiral 
separated when their son was three, 
they remained on amicable terms 
throughout their lives. 

De Niro had his first solo show in 
1945, at Peggy Guggenheim’s Art of 
This Century gallery, and he continued 
to exhibit through the ‘50s at the 
Charles Egan Gallery, alongside artists 
like Willem de Kooning, Philip Guston, 
and Franz Kline. Unlike many of his 
better-known peers, De Niro never 
totally abandoned the high-art tradi- 
tion: nudes, still lifes, and idyllic land- 
scapes were his preferred subjects. 

He “works with Parisian assumptions, 
from Matisse back through the great 
moments of European culture and for- 
ward to his own particularized New 
York imagery,” the late critic Thomas B. 
Hess, former editor of ARTnews, wrote 
in New York magazine in 1976. “He 
confines his colors and formats within 
the civilizing borders of oil paints on 
canvas frames.” 
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The De Niro estate is now represented 
by DC Moore Gallery in New York, 
which recently acquired a cache of 
uninventoried works described by 
gallery president Bridget Moore as “a 
beautiful selection of pieces from dif- 
ferent periods.” Paintings sell for 
$18,000 to $200,000; works on paper 
from $1,500 to $30,000. A show is 
planned for early next year. 

Robert Jr., who lived mostly with his 
mother as a child, remembers being 
asked to pose for his father but “didn’t 
have the patience to sit still.” His 
cousin Jean De Niro, though, who is 
now a professor of communication at 
New York University, modeled for the 
artist when she was in her late 20s. “I 
sat on this chair, and he was doing 
some of these very classical things that 
you'd think a painter would do, like 
putting his thumb out. I thought it was 
comical,” she recalls. “Then all of a 
sudden he took his paints and brushes, 
and I don’t want to say he attacked the 
canvas, but it was explosive. He com- 
pleted the painting in a very short 
period of time. I felt like the brush was 
right on me.” 





Hess 
described 
the artist as 
“tall, satur- 
nine, given 
to black 
trench 
coats, his 
face as 
sharp as a 
switch- 
blade—with 
a tempera- 
ment to 
match.” But 
both Robert 
Jr. and his 
cousin re- 
member a 
lighter side 








to the art- 

ist’s personality. A bicycle leaning 
against the enormous birdcage in the 
studio gives evidence of a man who 
succumbed to quirky passions. “He had 
two huge, squawking parrots,” Jean 
recalls, “and when you called him on 
the phone, you could not hear him talk 
because they were so loud.” She also 
remembers helping 
her uncle sneak a pet 
rabbit onto a plane in 
the days before 
heightened airport 
security. 

For his part, De 
Niro Jr. regrets not 
being more interested 
in art when he was 
younger, but he was 
attracted to acting 
from an early age. 
“My parents were 
supportive,” he says, 
“but they didn’t push 
me in any way. None- 
theless, they would 
have preferred my 
being an actor as 
opposed to, say, an 


< Robert De Niro Sr. 
He never totally 
abandoned the 
high-art tradition. 


A Seated Nude 
with Vase of 
Flowers, 1970. 
Nudes were among 
De Niro Sr.’s 
preferred subjects. 


insurance salesman.” Admiral eventual- 
ly launched a successful secretarial 
service and worked for the wife of 
Erwin Piscator, who founded the dra- 
matic workshop at the New School, 
where De Niro Jr. took classes as a 
teenager. “I’m not qualified to say any- 
thing about art,” he demurs. “You look 
at it and you like it. My father was 
much more judgmental about what art 
should be.” 

The judgmental part of him would 
no doubt be delighted that his son has 
just established an award of $25,000 
to be given annually to midcareer 
artists under the auspices of the 
Tribeca Film Institute. A selection com- 
mittee of art professionals has yet to 
be determined, but it is hoped that the 
prize will draw attention to artists 
whose work has been underrecognized 
by the art world. 

“It’s also a way of my getting more 
involved,” says De Niro, “because I 
just never have been that much into 
the art scene, other than my father’s 
work.” BH 
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French Twist 


Herve Chandeés’s genre-bending exhibitions have put the 
Cartier Foundation for Contemporary Art on the Parisian 


art-world map BY LAURIE HURWITZ 


{ | ‘m always predictable,” says Hervé boyish despite his salt-and-pepper hair. 
Chandés, director of the Cartier Behind him, the glass-and-steel struc- 
Foundation for Contemporary Art in ture, designed by Jean Nouvel as an 

Paris, “in that I’m always doing the exercise in transparency, provides an 

unexpected.” apt metaphor for Chandés’s open 
Chandés, 54, is sitting in the founda- approach and his desire to erase bound- 

tion’s garden, fashionably dressed and aries. In his exhibitions, he mixes not 


only photography, paint- 
ing, installation, and 
design but also dance, the- 
ater, music, and literature 
to achieve an effect he 
calls “contemporary, inter- 
national, and eclectic.” 
The privately financed 
foundation, most notable 
for its museum, was 
created by the famous 
French jeweler in 1984, on 
the outskirts of Paris, in 
Jouy-en-Josas. In 1985, 
Chandés, then working at 
Jean Fournier’s Paris 
gallery, was recruited as a 
curator. A decade later, 
when the foundation’s 
director, Marie-Claude 
Beaud, left to head the 
American Center, Chandés 
took over in the newly 
opened Nouvel building on 
Boulevard Raspail, con- 
structed to house both 
Cartier’s headquarters and 








A Hervé Chandés, the foundation’s exhibition space. While 
looking beyond the Chandés declined to confirm the figure, 
realm of contemporary sources put the foundation’s annual 

art, has invited budget at upward of $6 million (80 per- 
filmmakers, a singer, cent funded by the company and the 
and a fashion rest coming from tickets and other con- 
designer to show at cessions). Its staff numbers 24, 

the museum. Chandés was born in 1956 in Guéret, 


in the Limousin region of southern 
France. After receiving a degree in 
humanities from the University of 
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Poitiers, he came to Paris and found 
work with Fournier, who championed 
the Color Field and Support/Surface 
movements, showing such artists as 
Joan Mitchell, Jean-Paul Riopelle, 
Simon Hantai, and Sam Francis. 

Upon taking over at Cartier in 1994, 
Chandés quickly demonstrated a gift for 
persuasion, an essential talent given his 
penchant for risk-taking. “I’m always 
searching for something dépaysant,” he 
says, using the French word for both a 
change of scenery and for being disori- 
ented. Back in 2004, for instance, Jean 
Paul Gaultier, French fashion’s bad boy, 
transformed the museum into a func- 
tioning bakery, featuring corset-shaped 
dresses and crinolines sculpted out of 
wicker and stuffed with brioche and 
baguettes. “’We’re counting on you to 
surprise us,’” Chandés recalls telling the 
couturier. “After thinking about it, he 
decided to tell a story, that of a baker 
who wanted to be a fashion designer 
and created his collection in bread. 
Right away I loved it.” 

The impresario Chandés has contin- 
ued to feature crossover talents from 
disciplines other than fine art. In 2007, 
“The Air Is on Fire” brought together 
never exhibited artwork by filmmaker 
David Lynch; the following year, singer 
Patti Smith presented her drawings and 
photos. As Chandés says, the founda- 
tion could be defined “less as a museum 
than as a state of mind.” 

Even when the exhibitions are drawn 
from the fine-art realm, Chandés 
prefers to tackle offbeat themes, from 
the poetic—night and love—to the 
quirky —speed and accidents. One of 
his first big shows in the early ‘90s was 
“Too French,” featuring a mix of French 
artists, including Sophie Calle, César, 
Yves Klein, Jean-Michel Othoniel, and 
Robert Combas, and foreign artists liv- 
ing in France, such as Mitchell, Bram 
van Velde, Shirley Jaffe, and Hantai. He 
intentionally titled the show after a 
cliché used to belittle French art, set- 
ting out to simultaneously explore and 
challenge notions of a national art. 

For the show this past spring and 
summer, “Beat” Takeshi Kitano—the 
Japanese actor, painter, TV personality, 
and filmmaker, best known in the West 


O©RAYMOND DEPARDON 





for his violent arthouse movies—was 
given free rein to transform the mu- 
seum, and he concocted a child-friendly 
interactive installation in the spirit of an 
amusement park, filled with gags, 
games, a waffle stand, and even bizarre 
contraptions, such as a clanking, gigan- 
tic sewing machine. During its six- 
month run, the Kitano show attracted 
more than 120,000 visitors. Museum 
attendance has been climbing steadily 
over the past few years, setting new 
records, from 200,000 visitors in 2006 to 
250,000 last year. Popular shows, such 
as a 2009 exhibition on graffiti, attract 
upward of 150,000 people. 

Chandés looks beyond museum 
shows for ways of “accompanying 
artists in their creative process.” Weekly 
“Soirées Nomades” (“Nomadic Nights”), 
featuring a mix of concerts, dance per- 
formances, and discussions, are devel- 
oped in conjunction with exhibitions. In 
many ways, too, he is a kind of talent 
scout, showcasing artists before they 
become famous. The foundation boasts 
an important collection of more than 
1,000 works by some 300 artists in all 
mediums, including many monumental 
commissions. French artworks—such as 
a series of films by Raymond Depardon, 
installations by the Chaplinesque video 
artist Pierrick Sorin, and an immense 
aviary by sculptor Jean-Pierre 
Raynaud—feature prominently, and 
there are also important holdings from 














William Eggleston, Sarah Sze, James Lee 
Byars, and Wim Delvoye, who created a 
life-size replica of an excavator. 

The current exhibition, running 
through March 13, is devoted to the 
work of French comic-strip artist Jean 
“Moebius” Giraud, known for his draw- 
ings of Mike Blueberry, an existentialist 
cowboy. Such outside-the-box exhibi- 
tions often require extensive planning. 
For the past year, Chandés has been 
meeting with top mathematicians 
around the world, accompanied by 
Michel Cassé, a research scientist at the 
Institute of Astrophysics, Paris. They 
are exploring ideas for a show on math- 
ematical abstraction. “I have absolutely 
no idea how I’m going to do it yet, but 
I want to show math as something 
alive,” Chandés says. “It’s magical— 
math gives us a representation of the 
world that we appropriate. It’s extrava- 


<A 1973 portrait of 
the existentialist 
cowboy Mike Blueberry 
by Jean “Moebius” 
Giraud, the subject 

of the museum’s 
current show. 


A The Jean 
Nouvel-designed 
Cartier headquarters 
houses the Cartier 
Foundation’s museum 
as well as the jeweler’s 
corporate offices. 


gant, mysterious, powerful—and math- 
ematicians are amongst the funniest, 
most vibrant people I’ve ever met.” 
What relationship does art have to 
math? “So far, I have no idea,” Chandés 
says. “Hopefully, hardly any at all. The 
more illegitimate and unreasonable you 
are, the more you have to work at it.” 
The coming years will bring important 
innovations to the foundation, including 
a move to a planned cultural complex on 
the fle Seguin, an island in the Seine in 
western Paris. Nouvel’s plans, including 
the foundation building, restaurants, art 
galleries, and a Cineplex, were unveiled 
last fall. Construction is tentatively slat- 
ed to begin in 2013 and continue 
through 2017, but, for now, the founda- 
tion says no precise timetable exists. Ml 





Laurie Hurwitz is the Paris correspondent 
for ARTnews. 
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From Rome 
to Dallas, 
via Toledo 


Sistine treasures, lost 
and found, head to Texas 


BY ANN LANDI 


n the last years of the 18th cen- 

tury, when Napoleon's troops 

occupied Rome and looting of the 
city’s treasures was rampant, a 
Spanish prelate acquired a trove of 
exquisite manuscripts from the 
Sistine Chapel and sent them to 
Toledo for safekeeping. It’s not 
known from whom Cardinal Fran- 
cisco Antonio de Lorenzana bought 
the works or how he got them out 
of Rome, but the beautifully illumi- 
nated pages remained virtually 
untouched in the library of the 
cathedral for almost 200 years. In 
the late 1990s, Elena De Laurentiis, 
an Italian art historian, saw a photo- 
graph of the codices marked with 
the Barberini seal, the emblem of 
the prominent noble family from 
which Pope Urban VIII (in office 
1623-44) descended. She decided to 
look at them more closely. 

The collection of 40 manuscripts 
De Laurentiis discovered in Toledo 
will be on view at the Meadows 
Museum at Southern Methodist 


An 11th-century > 


Benedictine 
evangelistary (top) 
and a missal, 
1503-07, disappeared 
from the Sistine 
Chapel and were 
discovered almost 
200 years later in a 
Spanish cathedral 
library. 
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University in Dallas, Texas, from 
January 23 to April 23 in an exhibi- 
tion titled “The Lost Manuscripts 
from the Sistine Chapel: An Epic 
Journey from Rome to Toledo.” 
Meadows Museum director Mark 
Roglan says, “Some of the books are 
heavily illuminated, some are not. 
These are the codices that were in 
the sacristy, the ones that were used 
by popes and archbishops when- 
ever they said the mass.” 

The Meadows Museum has “one 
of the greatest collections of 
Spanish art outside Spain,” says 
Roglan. It also has a long history of 
collaboration with Spanish institu- 
tions, such as the Prado and the 
Museo Arqueoldgico Nacional. 

De Laurentiis worked with Emilia 
Anna Talamo, a specialist in the his- 
tory of illuminated codices in the 
Sistine Chapel, to catalogue the 
manuscripts for exhibition. The 
works date from the 11th through 
the 18th centuries and are intact 
and in pristine condition, De 
Laurentiis says. “They are beauti- 
fully handwritten and decorated, 
and the craftsmanship is of the 
highest quality.” 

Highlights include a tender Pieta 
and a triumphant Resurrection by 
the 16th-century master Apollonio 
de’ Bonfratelli and miniatures from 
such 17th-century artists as 
Francesco Grigiotti, Sante Avanzini, 
and Maddalena Corvina. “Seeing 
codices and manuscripts spanning 
approximately seven centuries offers 
an opportunity to learn about the 
development of this specialized art,” 
says De Laurentiis. It’s particularly 
rare, as both scholars point out in 
their introduction to the catalogue, 
to have so many manuscripts still 
“entire and perfectly preserved,” 
when it was far more common for 
individual pages and miniatures to 
be torn from their sources and sold 
off to collectors and museums. 

The show first opened at the 
Biblioteca Nacional de Espana, 
Madrid, and, because the material 
is so fragile, will travel only to 
Dallas. B 
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A Myra Daniels has brought a museum 
and orchestra to southwest Florida. 


‘Phil’ It Up 


Drawing on her lifelong love 
of culture and her savvy in 
the ad business, Myra 
Daniels created the Naples 
Philharmonic Center for the 
Arts 


Louise Nevelson’s > 


largest work, Dawn’s 
Forest, 1986, installed 
at the Naples 
Museum of Art. 
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in Florida unveiled Dawn’s Forest 

(1986), by Louise Nevelson. The 
painted plywood installation, 30 feet 
long and 25 feet high in some places, 
features geometric structures evoking a 
forest transformed by snow or moon- 
light. To create it, Nevelson brought 
together 12 works produced in the mid- 
1980s, forming a sculptural environment 
for the Georgia-Pacific Center in Atlanta 
two years before her death. 

“The Nevelson is a happening,” says 
Myra Janco Daniels, the founder and 
CEO of the Naples Philharmonic Center 
for the Arts, of which the museum is a 
part. “This was her last big piece. It is 
our largest installation.” 

Daniels, a self-confessed workaholic, 
barely five feet tall and dressed in chic 
black business attire, recalls how one 
Friday last year she heard the work was 
being shown to museums. The next day 
she flew to Atlanta. After meeting with 
agents of the sculpture’s owners, 
Georgia-Pacific LLC and MetLife, she 
nailed down agreements for the gift, 
which were announced last May. 


i ast fall the Naples Museum of Art 


“It’s a coup—because Naples Museum 
of Art is not exactly a well-known 
museum —to bring art of this caliber to 
that part of Florida,” says Carol Damian, 
director of Miami's Frost Art Museum. 
“My mother used to live in Naples. She 
would tell amazing stories about this 
woman who said she was going to bring 
culture to Naples, and Daniels did it.” 

Daniels, who gives her age as “past 
retirement,” tells her own story about 
reinventing Naples. She arrived in near- 
by Marco Island in the early 1980s with 
her husband, Draper Daniels, a legend 
in the advertising world and the model 
for the character Don Draper in the hit 
TV series Mad Men. “My Draper 
Daniels was a man of high principle, 
completely different from Don Draper. 
But they looked exactly alike,” she says. 
“Tt still spooks me.” 

Myra Janco Daniels, too, was an adver- 
tising executive, and together the couple 
had shared extraordinary careers in 
Chicago. But when her husband died in 
1983, she found a new passion as arts 
activist for Naples, and in 1984 relocated 
there. She knew it would be an uphill 








TOP: ©2010 CHRISTINE ELZINGA; BOTTOM: ©2010 ESTATE OF LOWISE NEVELSON/ARTISTS RIGHTS SOCIETY (ARS), NEW YORK/NAPLES MUSEUM OF ART, GIFTOF GA-MET. A JOINT VENTURE GEORGIA-PACIFIC LLC 


battle. “People came here to fish, play 
tennis, and golf. They went to sleep by 
nine,” she says. But she was determined. 
Her idea: to found a serious orchestra 
that would anchor a cultural facility sup- 
porting arts of many disciplines. 

Her advertising background came in 
handy. With $25,000 of her own money, 
she purchased TV commercials on a sta- 
tion targeted to stock investors. Her 
script for the advertisements invited the 
city’s well-heeled community to be part 
of a new movement for the arts. 
“Together we can do it,” she wrote. That 
line brought in $600,000, she recalls. It 
was just the beginning. In 1986, “the 
Phil,” as the Naples Philharmonic Center 
for the Arts is called, broke ground on 
prime real estate, and it opened debt- 
free a few years later. Daniels says she 
has raised $400 million for the center, 
from both large and small donations. 
And, she adds, the center has found an 
audience of more than 10 million people 
for its programming, which includes not 
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only the orchestra and fine art, but also 
ballet, comedy, and jazz. 

The Naples Philharmonic Orchestra 
has accompanied such artists as Placido 
Domingo, Renée Fleming, Luciano Pava- 
rotti, Andrea Bocelli, and Denyce Graves. 
Meanwhile, the Naples Museum of Art, 
which opened in 2000, has a permanent 
collection of abstract works by American 
modernists, given by Ahmet Ertegun, 
founder of Atlantic Records. The muse- 
um’s Mexican-art collection includes the 
much-admired Figura Blanca Desnuda 
(White Nude, 1950), by Rufino Tamayo, 
and Novia de Tehuantepec (Bride of 
Tehuantepec, 1950), by Rosa Rolanda. 
“We bought Rosa’s work because she 
never received the credit she was due,” 
says Daniels of the dancer and painter 
married to prominent caricaturist Miguel 
Covarrubias. Temporary exhibitions have 
focused on such artists as Picasso, 
Andrew Wyeth, Fernando Botero, Helen 
Frankenthaler, and Alice Neel. An exhi- 
bition of works by Robert Rauschenberg 


will be on view from January 12 through 
March 20. 

Daniels’s love for the arts began in 
childhood. Growing up shortly after the 
Great Depression in Gary, Indiana, she 
recalls taking the train to Chicago on 
Saturdays to visit the Art Institute with 
her mother and a friend. “We were about 
nine. We would take drawing classes. We 
thought it was risqué because we had to 
draw nudes.” Then they attended the 
children’s program of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Her business acumen 
and civic spirit she credits to her grand- 
mother Sophie Jancowitz, a Romanian 
immigrant who found success in real 
estate and who, on Sundays, tutored 
Gary’s immigrant steel workers in English. 

Ticking off future plans for “the Phil,” 
she declares, “No one tells me some- 
thing’s impossible. All things are possi- 
ble if you believe.” a 





Elisa Turner is the Miami correspondent 
for ARTnews. 
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A Satirist 
with a 
Loaded 
Brush 


Art styles came and went, 
but painterly leftist Jack 
Levine had the last laugh 


BY ROBIN CEMBALEST 





‘m not a child of Cézanne,” Jack 

Levine told me once. “I’m a child of 

Daumier. I have a right to be. It’s a 
free country.” 

Levine, who died in November at the 
age of 95, loved his zingers, particularly 
when the target was most of the art 
made during the last century. The 
inspiration for his own works—satires 
skewering the rich, the powerful, and 
the pompous—came from much older 
masters, the brushwork from Rubens 
and Titian and the righteous indignation 
from Hogarth, Daumier, and Goya. 
These qualities made the Boston-born 
child of Lithuanian immigrants a young 
art star; when he was 25, in 1936, his 
impastoed beady-eyed fat cats were 
grinning from MoMA’s white walls. The 
next year, the museum accepted an 
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extended loan of The Feast of Pure 
Reason (1937)—depicting an unsavory 
trio of cop, politician, and capitalist — 
despite initial fears that trustees might 
take offense. 

The son of a shoemaker on Boston’s 
South End, Levine was considered a 
prodigy. At 14 he started studying 
with Denman Ross in Harvard’s art 
department, then got a job with the 
Works Progress Administration’s 
Federal Art Project. He was drafted, 
got married. Art styles changed, but 
Levine didn’t. His art was outside of 
“-isms”— including, contrary to what 
many obits said, social realism, which 
he disdained for its conviction that it 
could actually change anything. He was 
tickled, though, when Welcome Home, 


his 1946 “comic Valentine” depicting 
the dissipated guests at a society ban- 
quet honoring a returning general — 
included in a State Department 
exhibition of American art that trav- 
eled to Moscow—annoyed Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

As the New York School waned and 
Minimalism came and went, Levine 
kept his brand of lefty expressionism 
focused, unfashionably, on the figure— 
in images of civil rights protesters, the 
1968 Democratic Convention, arms bro- 
kers, Vegas showgirls, and Jewish 
heroes, from Moses to Maimonides. He 
stayed in the spotlight with a traveling 
retrospective organized by Boston’s 
Institute of Contemporary Art in 1952 
and another organized by New York’s 
Jewish Museum in 1979. But later in 


life Levine fell out of fashion, and art- 
world consciousness. Though the 
Modern, the Met, the Whitney, the 
Hirshhorn, and the Brooklyn Museum, 
to name a few, own his work, it’s been 
years since any of them have shown it. 
Insufficiently ironic, unironically eth- 
nic, relentlessly anti-modernist, Levine 
never received the belated attention 
afforded to artistic relatives like Alice 
Neel and Leon Golub. At the time of his 
death, only the de Young Museum in 
San Francisco had his work on 

display —Birmingham ‘63 (1963), a 
searing portrayal of protesters and 
police dogs, hangs in the museum’s 
lobby. He used to be bitter, his admirer 
Pete Hamill wrote of Levine in the cata- 
logue for his 90th-birthday show at DC 


< Unsufficiently ironic 
and unironically 
ethnic, Jack Levine 
fell out of fashion. 
While most museums 
that own his work 
haven’t shown it in 
years, his Birmingham 
’63 is on view at the 
de Young in San 
Francisco. 


Moore, in New York, his longtime 
gallery (along with George Krevsky in 
San Francisco). “But he has outlived 
them all.” 

When I visited his Greenwich Village 
studio in 1997, Levine was working on 
a painting called Finger of Newt—a 
Macbethian-titled picture featuring the 
then-Speaker of the House. Levine was 
having trouble with the hand, which 
was performing a rude gesture. “He'll 
be out in two years and I won't be 
done,” Levine growled. 

Eventually he finished the painting. 
Sure enough, amidst a lineup of jowly, 
sour-faced politicos, there was Gingrich, 
grinning. He was giving the finger. 

Of course, the picture is as relevant as 
ever. Jack Levine has had the last 
laugh, once again. a 
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TRANSITIONS 

Andrew J. Walker has 
been appointed director of 
the Amon Carter Museum 
of American Art in Fort 
Worth, Texas. Formerly assis- 
tant director for curatorial af- 
fairs and curator 
of American art 
at the Saint 
Louis Art 
Museum, 
Walker succeeds 
Ron Tyler. 


Alexandra 
Munroe has 
been named the 
first Samsung 
Senior Curator 
of Asian Art at 
the Solomon R. Guggen- 
heim Foundation and 
Museum in New York. She 
has been senior curator of 
Asian art at the Guggenheim 
since 2006. 

The Hispanic Society 
of America in New York 
has won the 2010 Private 
Art Dealers Association 
Award. The $5,000 grant is 
presented to an organization 
for its “commitment to 
scholarship and excellence of 
program.” 


Jasper Johns is among 
the 15 recipients of the Presi- 
dential Medal of Freedom, 
which honors those “who 
have made especially merito- 
rious contributions to... 
cultural or other significant 
public or private endeavors.” 


Cuban painter José 
Bedia has been awarded 
first prize for painting at the 
Fourth Beijing Biennale 
for his diptych Followed by 
the Storm (2007). 





Sylvia Sleigh. 


OBITUARIES 

Sylvia Sleigh, artist, 94. 
Known for her feminist twist 
on the portrait genre, Sleigh 
was born in 1916 in Wales. 
She studied at the Brighton 
School of Art and, in 1941, 
moved to London, where she 
stayed until settling in New 
York in 1961. 
In the 1970s 
she began 
painting male 
nudes in poses 
reminiscent of 
the female sub- 
jects of Ingres, 
Velazquez, and 
Titian. She 
helped found 
the SoHo 20 
Gallery in 1973 
and, the next 
year, joined the Artists in 
Residence Gallery. Sleigh be- 
came a fixture of the femi- 
nist art movement, working 
with the Ad Hoc Committee 
of Women Artists and 
Women in the Arts. 





Nathan Oliveira, 
artist, 81. 
Born in 1928 in California, 
Oliveira graduated from the 
California College of Arts and 
Crafts and then worked as a 
teacher and printmaker. In 
1950, he studied with Max 
Beckmann, and later worked 
alongside such San Francisco 
artists as Richard Diebenkorn 
and David Park. In 1957, he 
began a series of paintings of 
the human figure abstracted 
in space. His work was in- 
cluded in the “New Images of 
Man” exhibition at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New 
York, in 1959. He began 
working in clay and wax, 
among other materials, in 
1982, creating sculptures and 
landscape tableaux that were 
most recently shown at the 
Palo Alto Art Center in 2008. 
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Victorian painter Lawrence 


Alma-Tadema is back in style 


BY MILTON ESTEROW 
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n 1955 a London dealer sold The Finding of Moses, a painting 

by Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, one of the most celebrated 

artists of the Victorian era, to a British couple for about $900. 
They paid for it in the gallery, took the painting, and left. 

An hour later, a man came into the gallery and told the 
dealer, “There’s a painting in the alley next door.” The dealer 
went outside and discovered The Finding of Moses slumped 
against a wall. The couple had discarded the canvas and left 
with the frame. 

“The dealer then offered the work, which is 53% by 84 
inches, free to museums in Britain if they would frame it and 
hang it, but no museum took the offer,” Vern Swanson, direc- 
tor of the Springville Museum of Art in Springville, Utah, told 
me. Swanson has written two books on Alma-Tadema, includ- 
ing a catalogue raisonné. 

Last November The Finding of Moses was sold to an anony- 
mous buyer at Sotheby’s in New York for $35.9 million (includ- 
ing the buyer’s premium). The painting depicts Pharaoh’s 
daughter finding “one of the Hebrews’ children,” as told in Ex- 
odus (although Alma-Tadema elaborated the event described in 
the text). 

“It’s a riches to rags to riches story,” Swanson said. “Alma- 
Tadema enjoyed his wealth and loved to share it. He gave a lot 
of money to charity. When he was a youth in Holland, where 
he was born, he lived in the most depressed conditions. His fa- 
ther died when he was four. He had to go to work as a young- 
ster. The community raised money to send him to art school.” 

Alma-Tadema’s house in England had previously belonged to 
another famous artist, James Tissot. It was modeled on a Pom- 
peiian villa. In the garden were huge classical urns and, accord- 
ing to one writer, fountains splashing water into pools stocked 
with exotic fish. Visitors walked “alongside a vinery and 
through an arcade” to reach the entrance, “where there hung a 
bell in the form of a woman with a billowing skirt.” 

“There was a Japanese room, a Chinese room, an Arabic 
room, and a Dutch 17th-century room,” Swanson said. “He 
was a loving family man and had a lively sense of humor. He 
called the bell Isabell and the door Isadoor. Here was a guy 
who laughed at his own jokes. He would say, ‘I’m as happy as a 
pig with two tails,’ which is Dutch agricultural humor. He loved 
to entertain. Among the guests at his parties were Tchaikovsky, 
Enrico Caruso, John Singer Sargent, Rodin, Paderewski, and 
Sarah Bernhardt. 

“He liked to paint flowers. When he was working on one of 
his paintings, The Roses of Heliogabalus, which is about Roman 
decadence and has lots of pink petals, he had roses sent every 
week for four months from the French Riviera so that he could 
do them accurately. 

“Alma-Tadema went from being one of the most famous 
artists in the world when he died to an artist practically no- 
body had heard of by 1935. When he died, the writer and critic 
Herbert Read said that Alma-Tadema’s Order of Merit—he had 
also been knighted by Queen Victoria—had to be disinfected 
because it had the smell of scented soap. They thought he was 
a 19th-century pretty boy.” Other critics called his genre 
paintings of classical Greece and Rome “refreshing camp” and 
labeled him a “technical genius with nothing to say.” 
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Why did he fall? “All of his colleagues did,” Swanson said. 
“They fell because we left one era for another era. We hate 
what our mothers liked but love what our grandmothers liked. 
Modernism came in in the 20th century, and all the Victorians 


utes,” said Polly Sartori, Sotheby’s senior vice president and 
specialist in 19th-century European paintings. “It started with 
two phone bidders. One dropped out at $23 million. Seconds 
before the hammer went down, someone in the room went to 


were considered sentimental, trite, shallow, 
and cluttered.” 

So why has he been making a comeback? 
“We were so in thrall of modernism. It’s taken 
many years to get over it and regain our eyes. 
We're seeing more clearly the Victorians’ in- 
nate qualities.” 

The Finding of Moses was sold in 1904 to 
Sir John Aird, a prominent engineer, for 
about $25,000. In 1935 it brought $2,100. By 
1942 it was worth only $682, and in 1960 it 
was bought-in at a Christie’s auction because 
the reserve price had not been reached. Soon 
after, it was purchased by a restaurant in 


OppPosiTE Sir Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema at the 
height of his fame in a 
self-portrait, ca. 1897. 
BELOW The Finding of 
Moses, 1904, was sold 
last November for 
$35.9 million. At one 
time the painting was 
considered less 
valuable than its 
frame. 


$23.5 million. Then he bid a few more times 
and dropped out. It was up to 28 and it 
looked like it would sell to the bidder on the 
phone. Then another bidder started and it 
went up to 35.9 and ended with loud ap- 
plause.” Sartori declined to name the winner. 
The Finding of Moses was not the only 
Alma-Tadema that was sold recently. A ledger 
of his works and those of his wife, Laura, also 
a well-known painter, was in a carton of girlie 
magazines sold at auction in England late last 
year for about $10. The man who bought it 
knew what was in the carton. He sold the 
ledger at auction last May for about $40,000. 


Hertfordshire, 
England, which 
later sold it to a 
dealer. 

“T bought it 
from the dealer 
in the 1960s for 
$8,500,” Ira 
Spanierman, the 
New York dealer, 
told me, “and 
I sold it to Allen 
Funt for 
$25,000.” 

Funt was a tel- 
evision celebrity 
who created the 
Candid Camera 
show. He bought 
35 works by 
Alma-lIadema, 
most of them 
from Spanier- 
man. His collec- 
tion was 
exhibited at the 
Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 
in 1973 in a show called “Victorians in Togas.” Later that year 
Funt sold the entire collection at Sotheby’s London for a total 
of $570,000. The Finding of Moses brought $72,801. 

“He had to sell,” Spanierman said, because someone close to 
him stole his money. “Funt loved the paintings. He kept the 
original frames and put in photos of the paintings that he had 
sold.” 

The Finding of Moses came up again at Christie’s in 1995 and 
sold for $2.7 million. 

At last November's sale, the estimate for the painting was 
$3 million to $5 million. “The auction took about eight min- 





The auctioneer told a reporter that the underbidder on the car- 
ton asked the buyer if he would sell him the magazines, 
“which I gather he did.” 

What about the frame that was on The Finding of Moses 
when the painting was sold in 1955, for $900? Swanson has 
no idea where it is today. It was by a well-known framemaker 
named Thomas Maws and “is probably worth between 
$250,000 and $300,000,” said Eli Wilner, a prominent New 
York frame dealer. a 





Milton Esterow is editor and publisher of ARTnews. 
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Uo the Rome otaircase 


Young Michelangelo: 

The Path to the Sistine 

By John T. Spike 

Vendome Press, 272 pages, $27.95 


BY ANN LANDI 


n fiction and in fact, Michelangelo has come down to us as 

a tempestuous genius in an age of outsize egos and daz- 

zling talents. Biographers have seemingly documented his 
every step, from his earliest painting (recently shown at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art) to his last sketch, for the 








dome of St. Peter’s. Synthesizing recent scholarship with the 
earlier narratives, John Spike’s excellent account of the mas- 
ter’s early trajectory focuses on his years up to 1507. That 
year Michelangelo was coaxed back to Rome, at age 33, to 
continue his labors for Pope Julius II, culminating in the Sis- 
tine Chapel ceiling and the monumental papal tomb. 
Drawing on 16th-century biographies by Vasari and Con- 
divi and a wealth of primary and secondary sources (includ- 
ing recent, detailed accounts of Michelangelo’s financial 
transactions), Spike offers a compelling portrait not just of a 
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Raphael’s The School of Athens, 1509-10, contains a rare contemporary portrait of a 
young Michelangelo: the figure, seated front and center, writing in a notebook. 


young artist staking out his turf but of the cast of characters 
who made this one of the liveliest eras in art history. Ac- 
counts of Michelangelo’s dealings with his immediate family, 
who were constantly petitioning for support and money, de- 
pict a close clan scrambling to regain respectability after 
years of bad fortune. At the court of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
Michelangelo found the ambience and encouragement that 
would shape his mind and art, and Spike deftly lays out the 
personalities, feuds, and conspiracies that made Florence 
such a turbulent city in the waning years of the Quattro- 
cento. Outside Lorenzo’s tranquil academy, the mad monk 
Savonarola held the populace in thrall, and after the Mag- 
nifico’s death, Florence fell into political disarray. Michelan- 
gelo fled to Rome. 

For the next 13 years, he 
would divide his time between 
Rome and Florence (with a brief 
stay in Bologna). Still in his 
twenties, he completed two of 
his best-loved sculptures —the 
Pietd (1499), now installed at St. 
Peter’s in Rome, and the David 
(ca. 1501-4), which remained in 
Florence’s central square for 
more than 350 years. The biog- 
rapher is skilled at analyzing 
these and other works’ formal 
qualities and esthetic achieve- 
ments within the context of the 
larger narrative. 

During this same period the 
artist established himself as a 
force to be reckoned with, both 
for his formidable gifts and his 
notorious temper. Spike recounts 
an incident that neatly sums up 
the master’s huge ambitions: 
“One day as Michelangelo stood 
on a high precipice looking out 
at the vastness of the sea, he ex- 
perienced a kind of delirium. 
Suddenly he was seized by a desire to carve the mountain- 
top into a giant colossus that would be visible from afar to 
seafarers.” 

The artist that emerges from Spike’s accessible and lively 
account is not the most likable of characters: Michelangelo 
seems to have had many admirers but no friends or lovers. 
Even his most powerful supporters often found it best to 
keep their distance from the volatile genius. “Perhaps no 
artist in history had ever been treated so gingerly,” the au- 


thor tells us. w 
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The Writing on the Walls 


Building Up and Tearing Down: Reflections 
on the Age of Architecture 


By Paul Goldberger 
Monacelli Press, 320 pages, $35 


Hearts of the City: The Selected Writings 
of Herbert Muschamp 


By Herbert Muschamp; Introduction by 
Nicolai Ouroussoff 


Knopf, 912 pages, $50 


t the end of yet another building boom, these two 
books, one collecting the New Yorker reviews of Paul 
Goldberger and the other the New York Times architecture 





eee 


Goldberger called Rem Koolha 
“the most important new library to be built in a generation.” 


Muschamp dubbed it “a blazing chandelier to swing your dreams upon.” 


criticism of Herbert Muschamp, offer a timely look back at 
the last two decades of real-estate development, a chance to 
consider the faddish whims of architects, and an opportu- 
nity to assess the deeper effects of their work. There are oc- 
casional tales of greed and hubris, those Hollywood clichés 
of the business, but the byword here is “context,” as both 
authors, in radically different ways, seek to map the per- 
sonal and social impact of buildings. “Architecture always 
connects to something,” Goldberger writes in his introduc- 
tion. “It is never a thing unto itself.” 

Goldberger got his start at the New York Times, winning the 
Pulitzer Prize for his criticism there in 1984. And although 
he moved on to the New Yorker in 1997 and became a pro- 
fessor at Parsons The New School for Design, he remains a 
consummate journalist, delivering dispatches that are clear 
and concise. Erudite but never showy, he favors the telling 
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as’s Seattle Public Library, completed in 2004, 


comparison over the grand metaphor. Of Rem Koolhaas’s 
great, glassy box that is the Seattle Public Library, he wrote, 
in 2004, “The design is not so much a rejection of traditional 
monumentality as a reinterpretation of it.” 

Goldberger covers many of the notable buildings of recent 
memory, from Daniel Libeskind’s Denver Art Museum 
(‘willful and arbitrary, and wildly self-indulgent”) to Beijing’s 
Olympic stadium and aquatics center (“marvels of imagina- 
tion and engineering that few countries would have the 
nerve or the money to attempt”). There are also smart sur- 
veys on such topics as Las Vegas style, Daniel Burnham's 
late-19th-century plan for Chicago, and the blandifying 
effects of the mass-market design process, 

In one piece, dealing with the pervasive use of glass in 
new residential construction, he delivers a sweeping cri- 
tique: “New York now produces a higher grade of mediocrity 
than it used to (progress of a sort, I suppose).” In what is 
perhaps an even more damning declaration about 
the state of architecture in New York, less than 
20 percent of the 57 essays here actually deal 
with Goldberger’s home city. 

Muschamp’s Hearts of the City collects nearly 
200 essays dating from 1987 to 2007, the year he 
died. With the vast majority of pieces drawn 
from the writer’s 1992 to 2004 tenure as archi- 
tecture critic for the New York Times, this book is 
more New York centric. The chain of articles 
touching on Donald Trump’s career is especially 
compelling. 

The writing, however, is decidedly less jour- 
nalistic. Muschamp was never one to bridle his 
passions, and nearly every review bubbles with 
flights of fancy, intuitive allusions, and unex- 
pected asides. Opening his Seattle Public Li- 
brary review, he enthuses, “If an American city 
can erect a civic project as brave as this one, the 
sun hasn’t set on the West.” Putting that build- 
ing in the context of other recent construction in 
Seattle, Muschamp opines, “Frank Gehry’s Expe- 
rience Music Project looks like something that 
crawled out of the sea, rolled over, and died.” 

Occasionally both books reprint then-timely 
predictions or judgments that have since been 
proven false. But, more importantly, they offer an invalu- 
able summing up of some of the very best recent writing 
about our constructed environment. — Eric Bryant 


Weave Only Just Begun 


Five Centuries of Indonesian Textiles 
Edited by Ruth Barnes and 

Mary Hunt Kahlenberg 

Prestel, 400 pages, $95 


= or over a thousand years, the 17,000 islands of Indone- 
sia have been magnets for priests, traders, conquerors, 
and scholars. Sitting at the crossroads between China and 
India, they have come under the influence of some of the 
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A 19th-century ceremonial blouse from 
Central Sulawesi, made of hand-spun cotton appliquéd 
with buffalo horn and star motifs. 


world’s greatest cultures. That history is written into the 
textiles in Mary Hunt Kahlenberg’s collection, which serve 
as the basis for this fascinating and sumptuous book. Hand- 
woven, berry-brown ikat cloths from Borneo; indigo batiks 
from Java; gossamer-thin silk shawls from Sumatra—the in- 
credibly diverse fabrics spill across the pages of this gor- 
geous volume. Edited by Kahlenberg, former curator of 
textiles and costumes at the Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art and founder of Textile Arts Inc. in Santa Fe, 
and Ruth Barnes, senior curator of Indo-Pacific 
art at the Yale University Art Gallery, the volume 
includes 300 color photographs, along with essays 
that put the fabrics into context. 

Recent radiocarbon-dating tests suggest some 
of the weavings may be more than 500 years old. 
This information is leading to a shift in historical 
perspective. A finely woven cotton ikat-dyed 
skirt from Central Sulawesi, for instance, is now 
dated to the 15th century, suggesting that some 
early weaving techniques may have been more 
sophisticated than modern ones. 

Several essays address the role textiles have 
played in the lives of artisans and the ways fab- 
rics fit into the greater social structure. “They 
were not made as works of art in the Western 
sense,” explains Kahlenberg. “Rather, they were 
charged with the responsibility of facilitating ex- 
changes between god and man, to entice good 
spirits to come closer and evil spirits to depart.” 

Curator Rens Heringa describes how batik came 
to be an aristocratic craft in Java, while weaving was re- 
served for the lower classes. The elaborate symbolism of the 
patterns of certain textiles delineated a person’s social 
status—certain designs were only allowed on the garments 
of royalty. Anthropologist Toos van Dijk writes about the 
rules governing the ownership of designs. According to leg- 
end, on the island of Wetar those who illegally wore the 


motifs of another group were at one point punished by death. 


Today the constraints on adopting another community’s 


designs are mostly self-policing. Women weavers in Kisar 
stick to their own motifs to distinguish their particular vil- 
lage, says van Dijk: “They use their cloths to anchor that 
identity in a fast-changing world.” —Mona Molarsky 


Post-Katrina Absurdity 


Waiting for Godot in New Orleans: 
A Field Guide 

Edited by Paul Chan 

Creative Time Books, 345 pages, $45 


i n 2006, artist and activist Paul Chan was struck by the 
similarities between the devastated, post-Katrina land- 
scape of New Orleans and the bleak setting of Samuel Beck- 
ett’s absurdist masterpiece Waiting for Godot. Chan set about 
arranging for an outdoor staging of the play in the city, and 
after months of planning and negotiation, the collaboration 
with the Classical Theater of Harlem took to the streets. 
Re-creating this particular play in a space other than an 
actual theater is not without precedent: a 1957 production 
was staged in San Quentin prison, for example, and Susan 
Sontag went to war-torn Sarajevo in 1993 to direct act one 
of the drama as a political statement. Beckett purists have 
argued that such additions of a topical layer to the work dif- 
fuse the philosophical clarity of the writing. But Chan’s pro- 
duction extracted fresh pathos from the text. Like the San 





Actors J. Kyle Manzay, left, and Wendell Pierce as 


Estragon and Vladimir in Waiting for Godot. 


Quentin prisoners, New Orleans residents surely understood 
the two lead characters’ attitude of dignified resignation as 
they linger in anticipation of something or someone that 
never arrives. 

Beckett’s minimal stage directions are as follows: “A coun- 
try road. A tree. Evening.” Chan posted these evocative 
words on signs all over the city. His placards not only served 
as advertisements for the upcoming free evenings of theater, 
but also fit seamlessly with the official notices from rescuers, 
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the spray-painted admonitions to the government, and the 
scrawled cries for help that marked the poorer neighbor- 
hoods’ derelict buildings. 

This volume, published by Creative Time, the nonprofit 
arts organization that sponsored the New Orleans event, is 
composed of related ephemera. There are photographs of 
the city and of the actors in rehearsal and onstage, as well as 
Chan’s pencil drawing of elongated shadows of two bowler 
hats with legs. Production notes appear along with essays 
and diaristic articles by the director and critics. Chan sup- 
plies stream-of-consciousness notes he wrote to himself 
during planning. And the fascinating city-street schematics 
used for the production’s design reveal as much as the im- 
ages of the memorable stage props that are now sculptures 
(some purchased by MoMA), including a coatrack that 
stands in for the tree (A Woman, 2007) and the character 
Lucky’s shopping cart, adorned with dozens of bags of be- 
longings that seem to suffocate it (Lucky, 2007). 

Nearly every page contains something unforgettable; es- 
pecially memorable are the dark and sometimes blurry im- 
ages of the actors taking their curtain call, and then exiting 
“upstage,” down a ravaged city street. —Doug McClemont 


When Old Masters Were 


Almost New 


Colnaghi: The History 
Edited by Jeremy Howard 
Paul Holberton Publishing, 68 pages, $40 


ounded in Paris in 1760, the art and antiquities firm of 

Colnaghi began with fireworks. These were the stock-in- 
trade of Giovanni Battista Torre, who also specialized in 
barometers. Moving from pyrotechnics to prints and paint- 
ings was a small step for him and his son Anthony, as was the 
transfer of the enterprise to London. While other things kept 





In 1896 Colnaghi negotiated the sale of 
Titian’s Europa, ca. 1575-80, to Isabella Stewart Gardner, 
the London firm’s first major American client. 
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shifting, it was the name of employee-turned-partner Paul 
Peter Colnaghi that caught on, and that name has remained 
through various changes of ownership down the centuries. 

This volume, though published to mark the 250th an- 
niversary of the business, celebrates the vicissitudes of the 
firm rather than the continuities. Through Colnaghi, the 
reader learns, works such as The Man with the Golden Hel- 
met (which may or may not be by Rembrandt) and Ver- 
meer’s The Glass of Wine found their way to the Berlin 
Museum. With the mediation of Otto Gutekunst (director 
from 1894 to 1939) and the well-paid advice of Bernard 
Berenson, Titian’s Europa transferred from Lord Darnley to 
Isabella Stewart Gardner of Boston. The firm played its part 
in Henry Clay Frick’s purchase of the Ilchester Rembrandt 
and Bellini’s Saint Francis in the Desert and much else for his 
collection. And Colnaghi eased the way for parts of the Her- 
mitage collection (van Eyck’s The Annunciation, Raphael’s 
Saint George and the Dragon) to come, via Andrew Mellon, 
to the National Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C. 

Those were the days. Colnaghi ferried masterpieces from 
Europe to America, and as sources of Old Master paintings 
dried to sporadic trickles, the firm took to specializing in 
drawings. In 1970 Jacob Rothschild bought the business, 
and then, following periods of expansion and contraction, 
Konrad Bernheimer and Katrin Bellinger eventually took 
over, in 2002. 

In some things, it’s continuity that counts. Since 
pre-French Revolutionary days, through power shifts from 
nabobs, industrial magnates, and steel and railroad barons to 
museum ascendancy and dot-com and hedge-fund plutocra- 
cies, Colnaghi has catered to acquisitiveness and to taste. 
The location on Old Bond Street maintains a museum-foyer 
ambience, even as chinks of modernity filter in off the 
street. — William Feaver 


Poet of the Middle Class 


Ford Madox Brown: A Catalogue Raisonné 
By Mary Bennett 
Yale University Press, 640 pages in two volumes, $200 


ian e glowering, she tearfully resigned, husband and wife 
stare into space as the ship transporting them and their 
fellow emigrants hurries past the white cliffs of Dover. 
Telling in every detail, Ford Madox Brown’s The Last of Eng- 
land (1855) is one of the key paintings of the 19th century, 
an oval composition in which the particular is rendered 
freezingly universal. One can see cabbages strung along the 
rail, to be kept as fresh as possible for the first leg of the 
voyage to Australia; one becomes aware of hubbub behind 
the miserable pair, and that she has a baby swaddled inside 
her heavy gray shawl. One discovers on a lifeboat the name 
of the vessel, so crowded with the disenchanted and the 
embittered: it’s the Eldorado. 

Henry James, describing the painting in Harper’s Weekly 
40 years or so later, remarked on the “wonderful verity of 
wind and rain and seasickening salt spray,” adding that “it 
would take more time than I command to give an idea of the 
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An English Autumn Afternoon, Hampstead-Scenery in 1853, 
1852-54, by Ford Madox Brown. 


curious ‘middle-class’ poetry and prose of this work.” Mary 
Bennett, former curator of British art at the Walker Art 
Gallery in Liverpool, has undertaken the task in this long-in- 
the-making catalogue raisonné. Not only are James and 
other reviewers quoted in full, but The Last of England and 
Madox Brown’s other masterpieces (Work, 1852-65, and An 
English Autumn Afternoon, 1852-54) are itemized and ex- 
plored with Ruskinian thoroughness. 

Trained in Bruges, Ghent, and Antwerp, Madox Brown 
brought a continental sensibility to London painting. Sub- 
jects from Shakespeare and English history preoccupied him 
for much of a career in which the chief, indeed only, public 
success was a series of murals in the 1880s for Manchester 
Town Hall. Today the artist is sometimes lumped with the 
pre-Raphaelites, but he was a generation older than the pro- 
ponents proper—he tutored Rossetti for a short time. He 
was also an accomplished designer (furniture and stained 
glass for William Morris), but it is for his passionate inten- 
sity in the great paintings of the 1850s that he is best re- 
membered. These paintings, recording their period as they 
do, are well served here by an expert cataloguer who sees 
her role as supportive to an ideal degree. — William Feaver 


‘It’s Gonna End Up in Your Head’ 


Maurizio Cattelan: 
Is There Life Before Death? 


By Franklin Sirmans; Forward by Josef 
Helfenstein 


Menil Collection, 128 pages, $30 


ore than a humdrum catalogue, this exhibition- 

between-hard-covers offers an insightful example of 
the unity of form and content. In a mere 128 pages— most 
of them pictures— curator Franklin Sirmans provides a con- 
ceptual account of a conceptual show by a conceptual artist, 
Maurizio Cattelan. 

For the show at the Menil Collection, Sirmans, the mu- 
seum’s curator of modern and contemporary art before he 
moved to the Los Angeles County Museum of Art in 2009, 
collaborated with the artist in selecting works from the 





Menil’s modernist holdings that seemed to “con- 
verse” with the deadpan, absurdist Cattelan’s 
own sculptures and installations. The institution’s 
deep connection with Dadaism and Surrealism as 
well as Pop set a proper stage for Cattelan’s first 
museum show in the United States. 

Many consider Catellan a rebellious iconoclast — 
ridiculing religion (his sculpture of Pope John 
Paul II knocked down by a meteorite), politics 
(his sculpture of Hitler presumably praying), and 
the art world, along with other worlds. But what 
he most and best traffics in is absurdity. He es- 
chews definitive statements about anything and 
always leaves questions unresolved. There’s an 
abundance of irony in his observations, but not 
much overt anger. 

Along with works and words by everyone from 
Lucio Fontana to Robert Morris, Michelangelo Pistoletto, 
Robert Rauschenberg, and Cy Twombly, there are brief, per- 
fectly chosen stand-alone quotations interspersed through- 
out. The spirits of Duchamp and Warhol and Beuys are 
clearly pervasive, and even they are given a seemingly post- 
ironic update in the company of Cattelan, whose untitled 
taxidermied horse, from 2009, stretched out on the floor 
grinning, is followed by Joseph Kosuth’s ca. 1967 word work 
Titled (Art as Idea as Idea) [meaning], which confoundingly 
defines meaning tautologically as “what is meant; what is in- 
tended to be,” and so on. What is is. 

As for the nature of objects, their national origins, and 
their time of construction, Cattelan points out, “Today we 
mostly see art through photos and reproductions. So in the 
end it almost doesn’t matter where the actual piece is. 





Maurizio Cattelan’s Untitled, 2009. 


Sooner or later it’s gonna end up in your head, and that’s 
when things get interesting. I’m more interested in brains 
and memories than in site-specific works.” 

Observes Kosuth, “If one wants to understand the art of 
the next century, one understands that Picasso made ‘mas- 
terpieces,’ and he belongs to the collectors; and Duchamp 
didn’t, and he belongs to the artists.” Cattelan would appear 
to belong to neither. — Barbara A. MacAdam 
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LIVING WITH ART 


meyeler’s ‘Eye 


How modest Swiss art enthusiast 
Jean Planque became the advance 
man, strategist, and artists’ liaison 


for legendary dealer Ernst Beyeler 


BY MARY KRIENKE 


the role he would_play in Ernst Beyeler’s ascendancy to 

the summit of the art market. Yet this modest man from 
a small village in Switzerland, who had made his living selling 
animal feed, became Beyeler’s “eye” in Paris during the years 
in which the Galerie Beyeler became an international art 
powerhouse. 

The personal collection that Planque assembled during those 
years was on view last summer at the Espace d’Art Contempo- 
rain Fernet-Branca, a former distillery located in the small Alsat- 

ian town of Saint-Louis, just across the 
border from Basel. And an agreement was 


\| othing in Jean Planque’s background prepared him for 











Jean Planque (left) 
with Ernst Beyeler, 
1960. “He brought 
me the conviction I 
needed,” Beyeler 
said of his 
longtime associate. 
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signed in August by the Jean and Suzanne 
Planque Foundation for an extended loan of 
the collection to the Musée Granet in Aix-en- 
Provence, where it will be shown in a special 
exhibition this summer before joining the 
museum’s permanent holdings for 15 years. 

Planque wasn’t trained as a connoisseur. 
Born in 1910, he was an indifferent student 
with little cultural background. He first en- 
countered art while attending business 
school in Lausanne, where he passed the Ga- 
lerie Vallotton on his way to class every day. 
When he summoned the courage to enter 
the gallery, he saw pictures by Renoir and 
Cézanne for the first time, selling at what, to 
him, were unimaginable prices. “These deal- 
ers are thieves,” was his original reaction, re- 
called in an anecdote-filled book, The Gifted 
Eye of Jean Planque, based on interviews 
with his niece, Béatrice Delapraz. 

Planque pursued his interest in art while 
working as a translator and secretary in 
Basel, where he got to know some of the 
local artists. When the Depression hit, how- 
ever, he was forced to return home. He took 
a job selling animal feed and developed a 
successful pig-feed concentrate that earned 
him enough money to buy his first paint- 
ings. He started buying art for friends as 
well—and realized that he was good at it. 

In 1948 Planque gave up his business and set off for 
Provence, following in the footsteps of his idol, Cézanne. Three 
years later he went to Paris. In 1954, he met Beyeler. The 
meeting was pivotal for both men, according to Florian Rodari, 
curator for the Planque Foundation. 

“Planque told Beyeler, “You won't make it if you buy just 
paintings by up-and-coming artists for your Basel clients. You 
need to buy expensive, sought-after pictures that museums are 
looking for, that collectors want to buy,’” Rodari says. 
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Cypress Row, 1965, Oil on Canvas, 42 x 50 inches 





On view through February 5, 2011 
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“’That’s what we'll do,’ 
Beyeler replied.” 

In the exhibition catalogue, 
Rodari writes that “Beyeler, 
astute and open to sugges- 
tion, made Planque an un- 
usual offer. He suggested that 
Planque work for him, select- 
ing top-quality paintings that 
the gallery would then un- 
dertake to sell to its clients. 
Out of that grew a unique 
collaboration.” 

Beyeler described his rela- 
tionship with Planque in the 
book La Passion de I’art: Con- 
versations with Christophe 
Mory. “Planque was an inven- 
tor who discovered a passion 
for painting: a passion for 
painting first, then for artists,” 
Beyeler explained. “He 
brought me the conviction | 
needed, and his loyalty was 
unwavering.” 
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Along with his unerring 
eye, Planque had an uncanny 
ability to bond with artists. 
Rodari describes an incident 
that occurred when Galerie 
Beyeler was organizing an 
homage to Picasso on his 
85th birthday and needed 
some of the artist’s iconic 
portraits. “Beyeler sent 
Planque, armed with photo- 
graphs of works to be in- 
cluded in the exhibition, to 
visit the artist in Notre- 
Dame-de-Vie. Impressed by 
the gallery’s choices, Picasso 
immediately summoned 
Beyeler to his studio, where 
he had assembled a number 
of his canvases, and told his 
two Swiss visitors to take 
their pick. He explained this 
unprecedented generosity — 
Picasso was famous for keep- 
ing clients on tenterhooks—by 








For the next 18 years, 
Planque scoured Paris art gal- 
leries and artists’ studios, se- 
lecting paintings for Beyeler to sell in his Basel 
gallery. Rodari describes the working relationship 
of the two men as “one of the most fruitful in the 
postwar European art market. It was a close col- 
laboration. Beyeler had the audacity to buy; 
Planque had the eye to see. He pushed Beyeler to 
buy works by Delaunay, Léger, Braque, Picasso— 
all the ‘sons of Cézanne.” 
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ABOVE Fernand 
Léger, 
Composition 
avec des lettres, 
1919. BELOW 
Nicolas de Staél, 
Paysage, Marine, 
1954. 





stating his genuine affection 
for Jean Planque. 

“It’s because I like him; it’s 
for his sake that I’m going to allow you to choose.” 

Planque chose paintings not only for Beyeler but 
for himself as well, although he always placed the 
gallery’s interests before his own. “From Degas to 
Picasso,” last summer's show, consisted of 130 
paintings and works on paper by 50 artists, plus a 
few of Planque’s efforts. 

Auguste Vonville, whose title of “coordinator” 
belies his much wider role in the Fernet-Branca ex- 
hibition space, took a visitor on a leisurely tour of 
the show. His commentary was liberally sprinkled 
with anecdotes about the paintings: van Gogh’s 
Bouquet de fleurs (1886) was found hanging from 
the handle of a collector’s bathroom door, Nicolas 
de Staél’s Paysage, Marine (1954) moved Planque 
to tears. Many of these anecdotes are recounted in 
The Gifted Eye of Jean Planque. 

The show opened with a room of Planque’s own 
paintings, which are unabashedly derivative of 
artists he admired. He claimed that one in the 
style of Matisse was sometimes taken for the real 
thing. 

The collection was arranged by category: the 
great precursors (Cézanne, Gauguin, Degas, van 
Gogh, Monet, Rouault, Bonnard); Cubism (Dufy, 
Braque, Laurens, Gris, Léger, Delaunay, and Pi- 
casso, whose 14 works in the show included 
Femme au chat assise dans un fauteuil of 1964, a 
favorite of Planque’s); abstraction (Augusto 
Giacometti, Tobey, Francisco Toledo); art of the 
‘50s (de Staél, Bissiére, Vieira da Silva, Michaux, 
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Clavé, Tapies). The works may 
not be masterpieces, but they 
reveal their qualities upon 
contemplation. 

Arguably the strongest sec- 
tion of the show was devoted to 
Dubuffet and Art Brut. Planque 
had close ties with Dubuffet, 
who urged the Swiss collector to 
“be subversive” by departing 
from tradition and approved 
taste. 

It’s unclear why the working 
relationship between Beyeler 
and Planque ceased in 1972. 
“Planque had reached retire- 
ment age, and both he and his 
wife, Suzanne, had health prob- 
lems,” says Rodari. Perhaps 
Planque, a purist who valued 
the spiritual side of art more 
than its commercial value, had 
become disillusioned with the 
art world, he adds. 

Planque eventually took up 
residence in the little town of La 
Sarraz, well-known for its cow- 
bells, near his birthplace. There 
he entered a period of evaluation and reflection. 
Oliver Wick, who has worked with the Beyeler 
Foundation as an independent curator and at Art 
Basel, recalls an unforgettable opportunity he had 








ABOVE Picasso, 
Femme au chat 
assise dans un 

fauteuil, 1964. 


he said I could come back any- 
time. Unfortunately, shortly after 
my visit, he was dead. 

“It is difficult to know for cer- 
tain exactly which Paintings he 
found and bought, but there is 
no doubt that he played a crucial 
role in the gallery’s development 
in the ‘50s and 60s,” Wick says. 
“There was a candid Openness, 
almost a naive quality, about 
Planque that artists appreciated. 
He could tell them things that 
others couldn’t.” 

Planque set up the Planque 
Foundation in 1997, stating that 
he wanted his collection to go to 
a “poor museum” rather than the 
art market. Efforts to incorporate 
the collection into an expanded 
Musée cantonal des Beaux-Arts 
in Lausanne dragged on for ten 
years before the project was 
defeated by a public vote in 
2008. Then came the long-term 
arrangement with the Musée 
Granet, where, in 2013, the col- 
lection will be installed in a 


newly renovated 17th-century chapel. 

It “would have made Jean Planque crazy with 
joy,” Rodari said when he signed the deal. “Not 
only did he live in the vicinity for several years; Aix 
is the town of Cézanne, whom he revered.” a 





in 1998 to see Planque’s collection in his home in BELOW Jean 

La Sarraz: “It was so intimately displayed, so much Dubuffet, 

more touching than in a museum setting. There Continuum de 

were so many questions I wanted to ask him, and ville, 1962. ARTnews. 





Mary Krienke is the Geneva correspondent for 
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The Florida Keys: oo 
An Artistic Haven 


For decades, the Florida Keys have attracted artists and writers, lured by the natural beauty, 
diverse heritage, and vibrant creative spirit of this iskand community. National and inter- 
national art enthusiasts and collectors visit the Keys annually, and the galleries and arts 
businesses awaiting them there are many and varied. 


Set against the backdrop of the historic seaport, The Gallery used to capture the local landscape. Priscilla Coote’s ocean 
on Greene displays an eclectic collection of works by 37 scenes rely on soft colors for a vintage tonal effect, while Peter 
artists, exemplifying the Keys’ creative energy. Included are Vey’s bright, bold, textured paintings—created with a palette 
those of the late Mario Sanchez, lauded as one of the most im- knife—portray scenes like a candy-colored cottage with hot 
portant Cuban-American artists of the 20th century. His pink bougainvillea spilling over a fence. Andy Thurber, sure to 
painted woodcarvings chronicle everyday life in early Key become a treasured Keys’ historian through his folk art, cap- 
West—images of a horse-drawn dairy cart or a little boy steal- tures local personalities and places in his watercolors and 
ing mangos from a tree. woodcarvings. 

Gallery on Greene visitors will be struck by the myriad styles Bringing humor to his interpretations of Key West is the late 





CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: Harry Sonntag, Key West Art Show 1951, 12" x 18", Harry Sonntag Collection; Two paintings by figure painter Sandro Kopp, one of 22 
artists selected to participate in the The Studios of Key West residency program this year; Leslie Parke, A// That Glitters, oil on linen, 29 1/2" x 43", Gallery on Greene; 
Mario Sanchez (1908-2005), Old Island Days 1/2 a Century + 4 years, 1974, intaglio, 16" x 33 1/2", Gallery on Greene. 
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The Audubon 
House Gallery of 
Natural History 
is pleased to offer 

a fine selection of 
antique lithographs 
and engravings, 

as well as modern 
reproductions, 
available for 
purchase. 


205 Whitehead Street 
Key West, Florida 33040 
(877) 294-2470 


www. Audubon House.org 
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PETER VEY 
Summer Sky 2010, 60" x 48" Oil on Canvas 
Exhibit Opening February 19th 2011 


WILLIAM BRADLEY THOMPSON 
Tropical Turquoise 2010, 32" x 30" Oil Stick & Acrylic 


PrisciLLA Coo 
The Red Skiff 2010, 24" x 30" Oil on Canvas 


THE GALLERY ON GREENE 


Museum Quatity Art: NEO-IMPRESSIONIST, 
WPA, Latin AMERICAN, EMERGING ARTISTS 


606 GREENE STREET - Key West, FLORIDA 
(305) 294-1669 
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LEFT TO RIGHT: Helen Colley, Past Participle, 2006, acrylic and mixed media on canvas, 48" x 40", Lucky Street Gallery; Priscilla Coote, Bahia Honda, 2010, oil on canvas, 
30" x 40", Gallery on Greene; Peter Vey, Summer Coconuts, 2010, oil on canvas 60" x 48", Gallery on Greene. 


Pulitzer Prize-winning cartoonist and painter Jeff MacNelly, 
whose paintings are detailed, witty and wry. Harriet Frank’s 
marine-inspired watercolors and primary-color collages depict 
the lightness and simple joy Keys life offers. Intense tropical 
colors—turquoise, lime green, shell pink—characterize the in- 
terior paintings of William Bradley Thompson and the still life 
studies of Leslie Parke. And not to be missed is William Nel- 
son Copley, whose three-paneled screens are reflective of the 
humor and irony by which his pop art was defined. 

Located nearby, in the heart of Key West’s Old Town, The 
Studios of Key West (TSKW) is housed in the Historic Ar- 
mory, the grand yellow building with twin turrets that is a 
local landmark. “The Studios is a good first stop since it en- 
compasses all the arts,” explains Executive Director Jay Scott. 
Its extensive cultural programming includes one-day work- 
shops, classes, exhibitions, concerts and art talks, plus a sculp- 
ture garden. Studio space is provided to 16 local writers and 
artists, and month-long residencies are available to non-local 
artists. Next month, 43 hand-painted bicycles specially com- 
missioned by TSKW will be auctioned as part of its annual 
fundraiser. 


Another favorite spot is Tropic Cinema, whose neon Art 


Deco marquee has become a much-photographed Key West 
icon since the theater opened in 2004. Funded entirely by 
local contributions, the nonprofit movie house boasts four 
state-of-the-art theaters, gallery space, a lounge, and a café that 
serves everything from popcorn to key lime pie. Films include 
independent, foreign, classic, and major Hollywood produc- 
tions, as well as screenings of live opera and ballet. “The thing 
I find remarkable about the Tropic is that it is as good and 
beautiful an art-house cinema as any in the world,” says Execu- 
tive Director Matthew Helmerich. 

Tucked in among small boutiques and charming cafés on the 
quiet end of Duval Street is a collection of galleries, including 
Gingerbread Square Gallery. Founded in 1974, it has the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest gallery in Key West and attracts 
both local and international collectors. Its ever-changing dis- 
play of paintings, jewelry, sculpture, and art glass includes Sal 
Salinero’s lush paintings of rainforest panoramas, still lifes, and 
depictions of tropical foliage. Pam Folsom’s landscapes are de- 
fined by thick brushstrokes and rich colors, and Michael 
Palmer creates pen-and-ink depictions of abstract cityscapes 
and scenes of everyday life. Nyla Witmore’s self-described rep- 


resentational/Impressionist landscapes feature subjects ranging 





ABOVE: Pam Folsom, Frances & Fleming, 2010, oil on canvas, 24" x 36", Gingerbread Square Gallery; Sal Salinero, He/iconia Forest, 2006, oil on canvas, 36" x 54", 
Gingerbread Square Gallery; Harriet Frank, Coco, 2010, mixed media, 7" x 5", Gallery on Greene. 
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OWN A-PIECE OF THE 
FLORIDA KEYS 
The historical art collection of 
Harry J. Sonntag 


is now being offered for sale 





Visit: http://harrysonntag.com 
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Come on down to The Keys to see where artists, 
musicians, poets and playwrights have been finding 
their inspiration for more than a hundred years. 
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JEFF MACNELLY 
Crime Report 1997, 20" x 18" Oil on Canvas 


Mario SANCHEZ 
Twins in a Conchtown Garden 1970, 30" x 16" Intaglio & Sketch 


WILiiaAM NELSON CoPLey 
Prosmiscuous Bound 1982, 77" x 76 1/2" Acrylic on Linen 


THE GALLERY ON GREENE 


Museum Qua.ity Art: NEO-IMPRESSIONIST, 
WPA, LATIN AMERICAN, EMERGING ARTISTS 
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LEFT TO RIGHT: William Bradley Thompson, Key Lime Veranda, 2010, 32" x 30", Gallery on Greene; John James Audubon, Purple Heron (Reddish Egret), 1832, hand 
colored engraving on double elephant paper, 29 1/2" by 39 1/2", Audubon House Gallery. 


from cottage studies in France to the romantic canals of 
Venice. 

Lucky Street Gallery displays its art in a gracious contempo- 
rary space, and many of its artists enjoy international recogni- 
tion. John Martini creates playful metal sculptures, and Cindy 
Wynn’s forged-metal furniture is industrial yet elegant. The 
gallery also represents Michel Delgado, whose bright paintings 
reflect his childhood in Africa, and Roberta Marks, who makes 
delicate collages—constructions of memory—incorporating re- 
cycled materials from old theater sets, fabric, shoji screens, and 
industrial debris. 

For 21 years, Joy Gallery has also called upper Duval Street 
home. When selecting his artists, owner Jim Wallace looks for 
“passion, originality, and excitement” in their work. His 


gallery features collages, sculpture, photography, and paint- 


ings. He cites artist Irma Quigley’s originality in the way she 
captures light, Lou O’Keefe’s vibrant colors, Steve Tracy’s de- 
piction of shadows, and sculptor Dan McDermott’s graceful 
bronze figures. 

New to the upper Duval gallery district, Frangipani Gallery 
presents 12 local artists. Owner and artist Fran Decker has 
filled the space with pieces she loves—the pale sea glass jewelry 
of KT Timberlake, the large-scale, hand-carved ceramic pots of 
Steve Hoppough, Will Fernandez’s bold sculptures created 
with tropical hardwoods, and Decker’s own vibrant acrylic 
paintings. “I want to introduce fine local artists who may not 
yet be an established part of the gallery scene,” she explains. 

Por natural history enthusiasts, a visit to the charming 
Audubon House Gallery is a must. Located next door to the 


Audubon House Museum, it offers an extensive collection of 





LEFT TO RIGHT: Steve Tracy, The Red Door, 2009, oil on canvas, 48" x 36", Joy Gallery; William Nelson Copley (1919 - 1996), Promiscuous Bound, 1982, acrylic on linen three 
fold screen, 77" x 76 1/2"; Gallery on Greene; Kirksten C. Irick, Tropic Exterior at Dusk, 2010, photograph, The Tropic Cinema. 
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the work of famed naturalist John James Audubon, who spent 


time observing and painting wildlife in the Florida Keys in 
1832. Works include original hand-colored lithographs dating 
back to the mid-19th century, prints, antique botanicals, maps, 
and charts. 

Photographer Alan Kennish was initially drawn to the Keys 
because of his love of the ocean and fishing. His photographs 
feature the magical, luminescent effects of light and movement 
on crystal clear water. In 2001, Kennish founded a fine art 
printing business, Key West Fine Art Printing and Photography, 
which boasts the most sophisticated digital equipment in the 
Keys. He works with many local artists, documenting their 
work and producing archival prints. 

Another nature lover whose watercolors portray life in the 


Keys is the late Harry Sonntag. Known as the “Hermit Painter 





LEFT TO RIGHT: Alan Kennish, Sail Boat Beach, photograph printed on archival can- 
vas, 24" x 36", Key West Fine Art Photography and Printing; Fran Decker, Mango 
Heaven, 2010, acrylic, 24" x 36", Frangipani Gallery. 


ANbyY THURBER 
The Betty Page Affair 2010, 20" x 29"" Woodcut 


HARRIET FRANK 
Casa De Playa 2010, 24" x 20" Mixed Media 


LESLIE PARKE 
Horned Melon 2008, 47.75" x 31.25" Oil on Linen 


THE GALLERY ON GREENE 
MuseuM QUALITY Art: NEO-IMPRESSIONIST, 
WPA, Latin AMERICAN, EMERGING ARTISTS 
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TuE STUDIOS 
or KEY WEST 


A creative community 
in the heart of old town. 
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TSKW at the etenets Armory 
600 White St / 305-296-0458 
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& NOVA 
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full event and exhibition details at 


www.tskw.org 


ABOVE: Michael Palmer, Quiet Town by the Sea, 
2010, acrylic and ink on canvas, 36" x 30", Ginger- 
bread Square Gallery. 


of Key Largo,” Sonntag opened a 
gallery in an old lime packing shed in 
the early 1950s, and his works captured 
the sunsets, marshland, and marinas of 
the Keys. Sonntag fell into obscurity 
until an extensive collection of his 
paintings was found in the Virgin Is- 
lands in 1992, a year after his death. 
The Harry Sonntag Collection of 
works can now be viewed online at 
www.harrysonntag.com. 

Although the Keys are small geo- 
graphically, the diversity of the art 
there is enormous, reflecting the is- 
lands’ attitude that all are welcome. 
There is a place in the Keys—in its in- 
tricately woven tapestry of creativity, 
people, history, and lifestyle—for 
everyone who ventures into this unique 


tropical haven. 


Brooks Whitney Phillips was a columnist for the 
Chicago Tribune prior to moving to Key West. She 
has written for national magazines and published 


eight books. She is currently working on a novel. 


Project Director: Jennifer M. Clark 
Project Sales Director: Jane Crawford 


Project Art Director: Laura McLaughlin 
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CLOCKWISE LEFT TO RIGHT: Painted Art Bike by Sally Binard in front of the Historic Armory building, home of The Studios of Key West; Jeff MacNelly (1947- 
2000), Blackbeard, 1997, oil on canvas, 24" x 36", Gallery on Greene; Alan Kennish, Down by Boca Grande, photograph printed on archival canvas, 37" x 37", Key 
West Fine Art Photography and Printing; Andy Thurber, Old Town Bakery, 2010, watercolor on Arches, 24" x 30", Gallery on Greene; Nyla Witmore, Blowin'in 
the Wind, 2010, oil on canvas, 24" x 12", Gingerbread Square Gallery; Fritz Busam, Tropic Cinema Lobby, 2010, photograph, The Tropic Cinema. 
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PAM The full collection is displayed at 
GingerbreadSquareGallery.com 
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David Chipperfield 
brings a meticulous 
Modernist sensibility 
to his renovation of 

Berlin’s Neues 
Museum, as well as 
new structures around 


the globe 


BY DIANA KETCHAM 
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Making a 
Minimalist Statement 





out to be, oddly enough, a restoration. Berlin’s World War II-damaged Neues 

Museum was rebuilt under the direction of English architect David Chipperfield, 
finally ending its 60 years as a roofless war ruin flanking the 
grand Pergamon. 

With the museum’s reopening in October 2009, the city’s 
pre- and early-history and Egyptian collections, including 
the 3,300-year-old bust of Nefertiti, the “Mona Lisa of 
Berlin,” were back in place in their mid-19th-century home 
on Museum Island. 

The result of a 12-year, $250 million effort, the rebuilt 
museum was hailed by Berlin architectural historian Kristin 
Feireiss as “the building that finally teaches the Germans the 
meaning of their history.” 

It is a long-awaited vindication for Chipperfield, who in 
1994 had run as a youthful dark horse for this prize com- 
mission. When he was chosen over Frank Gehry, then at the 
height of his reputation in Europe, in a widely publicized 
1997 runoff, it stunned an art world that had barely heard of Chipperfield. 

Today there is a changing of the guard in British architecture, with Chipperfield’s mini- 
malist faction taking the lead as the big personalities Richard Rogers and Norman Foster 
approach their 80s. In February Chipperfield will receive the Royal Institute of British 
Architecture’s lifetime achievement award, the Royal Gold Medal. His Turner Contempo- 
rary Gallery opens in April in Margate, England. Explaining Chipperfield’s rise, London 
historian Charles Jencks observes, “Every 25 years we have a classical revival. It is in- 
evitable. This time round, minimalism 4 la Chipperfield is the new classicism.” He adds, 
“Besides, Chipperfield is a very nice man.” 

Chipperfield represents the unflashy antidote to the expressive tendencies that domi- 
nated museum architecture until lately. With his crisply delineated buildings in the 


& ne of the most celebrated events in museum architecture in recent years turned 


ABOVE Chipperfield 
and the Neues 
Museum. Opposite 
Chipperfield’s 
crisp reconception 
of the 19th-century 
museum’s grand 
stairway (top). 
Gallery with bust 
of Queen Nefertiti 
(bottom). 


LEFT: NICK KNIGHT; RIGHT: ACHIM KLEUKER/@STAATLICHE MUSEEN ZU BERLIN 
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recognizable forms of Modernism, he has become 
the architect of choice for many private galleries 
and small and midsize museums. Recent and ongo- 
ing projects—the Museum of Modern Literature in 
Marbach, Germany, the Hepworth Wakefield 
gallery in England, the Saint Louis Art Museum 
and the Menil Collection expansions in the United 
States, and work in Berlin—were showcased in his 
extensive retrospective “Form Matters,” at Lon- 
don’s Design Museum last winter. 

As a young architect, Chipperfield, who was 
born in 1953, worked for both Rogers and Foster. 
Then, in 1984, he opened his own office in Lon- 
don, with an accompanying gallery. The name of 
the gallery, No. 9, after the hardest pencil in the 
designer's toolbox, suggests the uncompromising 
minimalism of his approach. At the same time, he 
was teaching in Germany, where he was appreci- 
ated for his intellectual rigor and won clients for 
private galleries in Diisseldorf and Berlin. But 
work in Britain was slow in coming. 

With hindsight, Chipperfield’s involvement in 


tradition and familiar vernacular buildings reads as 
a rebuttal to the fashions that would dominate 
London beginning in the ‘80s. He was pointing 
away from the cult of novelty and the sculptural 
ambitions of such contemporaries as Zaha Hadid 
and Daniel Libeskind. 

Says Chipperfield, “There is a danger when 
every building has to look spectacular, to look like 
it is changing the world. I don’t care how a build- 
ing looks if it means something, not to architects, 
but to the people who use it.” 

One important, and early, London patron, 
sculptor Antony Gormley, would agree. Chipper- 
field designed him a house in 1996 and a studio 
building in 2003. Gormley recalls, “The time I 
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spent working with David was one of the best 
things I have ever done.” The Gormley Studio 
exemplifies Chipperfield’s meticulous use of mate- 
rials and fixtures in a prosaic structure. Stylisti- 
cally, it is a familiar type of building. With interior 
top-lit bays, it has the sawtooth roofline common 
among the sheds in the surrounding industrial 
neighborhood. Similarly, the architect’s River and 
Rowing Museum in Henley-on-Thames (1998) 
plays on the silhouettes of rural buildings. Simply 
put, where works by Gehry and Libeskind inspire 
comparisons with flowering plants or spacecraft, 
Chipperfield’s look like other buildings. 

“David's genius is his modesty,” says Gormley. 
“He told me he would build me a studio that I 
might have found on my own. But a building that 
works as beautifully as this does not exist—I spent 
two and a half years looking for one, so I know.” 
Gormley points out, “He is a very careful architect. 
He listens and won’t take risks, making mistakes 
that the client will then have to live with. Other ar- 
chitects take these risks.” 

In the United States, Chipperfield has been sought 
out by city officials looking to revitalize districts 
with low-cost cultural buildings that will not 
eclipse their surroundings. This kind of thinking 
was behind the Anchorage Museum expansion 
(2009); the Figge Art Museum in Davenport, Iowa 
(2005); and the Des Moines Public Library (2006). 

The Neues Museum has turned out to be the 
test and triumph of Chipperfield’s career. It 
strained the diplomatic skills and English decency 
for which he is famous. Berlin’s architectural 
activists, correctly fearing that he would not de- 
liver a faithful replica of the ornate 1850s Neues 
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Museum, campaigned against him for a dozen 
years. 

The museum was “the eye of the storm,” Chip- 
perfield says, referring to the 20-year debate over 
how to rebuild the German capital. “It is the last 
public building, of any size, that was still visibly 
damaged.” 

He adds, “Museum Island was the scene of 
fiercest fighting against the Russians in the final 
days of the war. You would have had to have 


BELOW Here, in the 
Greek courtyard, 
as elsewhere, 
Chipperfield kept 


bombed the British Museum and left it in ruins for decorative 
60 years to have something equivalent.” elements from the 
It might be viewed as ironic that a profusely 1859 building. 


decorated historical building now looms so large 
in the career of this avowed Modernist. In fact, 
the faded Victorian-era interior is an excellent 
complement to Chipperfield’s bold forms and 
careful detailing. The space delivers the sort of 
drama the architect would not have permitted 
himself, if history had not created it for him. 

The original building, designed by Karl 
Friedrich Schinkel’s pupil Friedrich August 
Stuler, was a lavish showcase for 19th-century 
Berlin’s crafts—ceramics, mosaics, gilding, fresco 
painting, brickwork, and metalwork. Murals 
depicting civilization’s progress from Greek 
times onward coursed up and down the walls of 
the three-story stair hall, and the celebrated 
Egyptian galleries were furnished with the 
replica of a temple. 

Chipperfield, working with restoration spe- 
cialist Julian Harrap, decided not to restore the 


LEFT A rebuilt room 
within the court of 
the Egyptian 
temple, where 
overhead light 
suffuses the 
building. 





sumptuous interiors or neoclassical facade to their 
original level of finish. With a third of the museum 
to be rebuilt, the architects juxtaposed new con- 
struction in a concrete, wood, and metal minimalist 
idiom with galleries and an exterior that still show 
war damage. 

To avoid the “meaningless preservation of float- 
ing fragments of decoration,” Chipperfield says, he 
enhanced only the strongest surviving element in 
each room—the intact mosaic floors in the Roman 
gallery, for example, and the cast-iron ceiling on 
the top floor. While the atmosphere varies from 
one gallery to the next, the totality gives visitors a 





strong sense of the original building’s proportions. 

Chipperfield’s opponents, however, believed that 
nothing short of a literal reconstruction of the 
1859 building would be respectful. “After the war,” 
he explains, “when museums in Munich and else- 
where were rebuilt, the East Germans couldn’t af- 
ford to do the same in Berlin. Now, when there is 
the will to rebuild, a new ethic has emerged that 
wants to remind Germany of its painful past and 
won't let them repair and restore it to beauty and 
perfection.” 

Chipperfield has had 15 years to sort out his 
thinking on the issue. “It’s not 1945 anymore,” he 
says with obvious emotion. “The building had 
taken on architectural value since then through 
time and wear.” 

“When we found it,” the architect continues, “it 
had an authenticity that was very powerful. Peo- 
ple cannot help but be moved by this authenticity, 
in a world where so little is authentic. The question 
was how to preserve the physical strength that we 
had inherited.” @ 





Diana Ketcham is a San Francisco-based writer 
covering art and architecture. 
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James Little brings a Fe ames Little, still a gentleman of the Old South after four decades in New 
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James Little in his 
Brooklyn studio. 
Behind him, 
Legacy of Thieves 
and Pundits, 2009. 
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of an old brick industrial building in Williamsburg, Brooklyn, it’s not im- 
mediately apparent where he will find a place for it amid the paint cans and 
tubes, bottles of varnish, jars of brushes, stacks of plastic utility buckets, and 
rows of storage racks. 

This is the workspace of a maker of labor-intensive geometric compositions 
executed in silky pearlescent colors. Most measuring at least 6 by 8 feet in 
size, they glow against the walls of his studio. 

Little, 57, was already well known among a small circle of abstract artists 
when the adulatory reviews of his 2009 show at the June Kelly Gallery in 
New York brought his work to the attention of a wider audience. That same 
year he won the Joan Mitchell 
Foundation Award in Painting. 

It “meant a lot to me,” he says 
of the Mitchell prize. He counts 
Mitchell among the artists he 
most admires, along with Barnett 
Newman, Mark Rothko, Franz 
Kline, Alma Thomas, and George 
L. K. Morris. “To me,” he says, 
“the most heroic art produced is 
abstract art, because . . . it made 
us see in a different way. It’s 
been difficult at the present 
time, because painting has been 
ostracized or not looked at in 
favor of Postmodernism.” 

Yet his own work is faring 
quite well these days. His large 
paintings sell at June Kelly for 
$40,000 to $50,000, and his 
smaller works on paper go for 
$6,500 to $7,500. 

A defiant abstractionist, he 
intently avoids any sense of 
horizon or other landscape im- 
pressions in his paintings. 
Through years of experimenting 
and refining, he has developed 
his own mixtures of oil’ paint 
and beeswax and has mastered the difficult medium of encaustic to achieve 
restrained but lush pictorial effects. It is a slow process. “A painting takes me 
three months to make,” he says. He starts by applying five or six coats of 
stand oil to a canvas so it won’t burn from the hot wax and then uses palette 
knives to manipulate upward of 20 layers of paint. He produces his varnishes 
himself. “If I hadn’t been a painter, I would have been a scientist,” he says. 
“There’s alchemy in it too.” 

“I’m a strong believer in modernism in painting—something physical and 





Celia McGee is an arts reporter in New York. 
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perceptually tangible,” Little says. “I’m not inter- 
ested in illusionism, the way a lot of abstract 
artists are. I’m interested in flatness, the flat plane, 
and materials that keep illusions at bay.” 

Little earned an M.F.A. in 1976 from Syracuse 
University, where he was strongly influenced by 
the ideas of Sol LeWitt, Hilton Kramer, and 
Clement Greenberg. “I was more a Greenbergian 
than anyone,” he says. “I had my style by the time 
I got there, but Greenberg gave me my theory. He 
teaches you to take a stand against decadence in 
art. You have to set high standards, and reach 
them.” 


LITTLE WAS HELD to high standards earlier in 
life, as a child in Memphis, Tennessee. His mother 
was a cook and his father a construction worker. 
They always encouraged James and his siblings 
to do better than they had—and tried to shield 
their children from segregation. At a young age, 
Little desperately wanted to paint. His mother 
gave him a paint-by-numbers kit, and one day, 
when he had paint left over, Little recalls, “I 
started copying Eakins. We had the Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica up on the bookshelf, and I took 
down ‘A’ and found ‘Art.’ There was a reproduc- 
tion of an Eakins.” He doesn’t remember which 
picture it was. 
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The First Black, 
2005. Although 
Little has resisted 
pressure to make 
ethnicity central to 
his art, many of his 
titles draw on 
black history. 


The tragedy of his young life was losing his fa- 
ther to alcoholism. “He was frustrated and de- 
pressed and had nowhere to vent it,” Little says. 
“He drank himself to death.” If Little’s career has 
been an extended effort to uphold the tenets and 
viewpoints of earlier abstract artists, it has also 
been an embrace of their fatherly leadership. 

From high school, Little graduated to the Mem- 
phis Academy of Art (now the Memphis College of 
Art). He studied fine art, but he says he absorbed 
as much from those around him who were being 
trained in advertising design, architectural draft- 
ing, and textile design. 

Little rejects the idea that he was influenced by 
the hard-edge abstractionists. “What I picked up 
on were the stripes in shirts or plaids, advertising 
signs, construction,” he says. He likes to walk 
around the city, soaking up the architecture and 
signage. A few years ago, he saw the word 
“Gypsy” on the side of a livery cab, inspiring a 
painting of the same name; its yellow contrasted 
with lavender, scarlet with cerulean, purple with 
green, and green and turquoise with an earth tone 
traveling across the canvas. 

Color, Little says, is his imagery, just as a cup or 
bowl would be for a still-life painter or trees and 
mountains for a landscape artist. “It’s subject mat- 
ter for me—the statement is in the interactions of 
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The Difference 
Between Then and 
Now, 2010. His 
subject, Little says, 
is color, just as 
trees or mountains 
would be for a 
landscape painter. 


certain colors, their placement, the temperature 
of color.” 

When he landed in New York, in 1976, Little was 
taken under the wing of the older artist Al Loving, 
who drew him into the circle of such black abstract 
artists as William T. Williams, Jack Whitten, Mel 
Edwards, Fred Eversley, and Bill Hutson. Little also 
fell in with a group of SoHo artists, white for the 
most part and also a generation ahead of him, in- 
cluding Thornton Willis, Peter Pinchbeck, Stewart 
Hitch, Richard Mock, and Tom Evans. 

Ethnicity and its attendant social issues have 
never been central to his art, nor is it important to 
him to conform to political and esthetic expecta- 
tions of black artists. “I just don’t think that art 
has to do with that,” he says. “I’m more interested 
in the deft touch of Vermeer.” 

Nonetheless, he adds, “your history is your 
history.” The titles of many of his paintings — 
Separate but Equal, The First Black, The Problem 
with Assumptions, The Difference Between Then 
and Now, Satchmo’s Answer to Truman, When 
Aaron Tied Ruth—while they may make sly ref- 
erences to the formalism of his paintings, also ex- 
plicitly or implicitly draw on black history and 
refer to personal heroes such as Malcolm X and 
Martin Luther King, Jr., whose likenesses and 
sayings adorn a section of Little’s studio. 





It was the assassinations of Malcolm X and King, 
Little says, that determined him, anguished though 
he was, not to separate himself from American so- 
ciety but “to take on American art and show own- 
ership of it, to be among the best artists of a 
generation.” Married to the writer Fatima Shaik, 
who comes from of a prominent New Orleans fam- 
ily of mixed East Indian and African American de- 
scent, he says he has absorbed much of the history 
of her ancestry as well. 

“I want an American image,” he says. “I am an 
American, and that hasn’t been easy for me to say. 
I grew up with a lot of oppression. But I’m an opti- 
mist. American art is what the best art should be— 
monumental, in that it’s larger than life and arising 
from or exhibiting boldness, spirit, or daring. And 
pure, which is a paradoxical word coming from me, 
with my background being black, Irish, and Native 
American.” 

But he is using “pure” at least partially in a spiri- 
tual sense. In his philosophy, there are echoes of 
the black church in which he was raised, but also, 
he says, of the mystical metaphysics of Kandinsky, 
his precursor in abstraction. 

Little says his own studio is just “an emergency 
room where all the issues we have so urgently in 
front of us come to get fixed. Then they can go on 
their way.” a 
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Attendees at Oliver Herring’s “TASK” parties make up assignments and carry them out: (Be a potted 
plant) scare someone (left), at FLUXspace in Philadelphia in 2009, and Hang something on the wall, at 
Illinois State University, Normal, in 2010. Rede de elastico (Elastic Net, 1973), by Lygia Clark, an early 
practitioner in the movement, was included in SFMOMA’s 2008-9 exhibition “The Art of Participation.” 
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AN A CITYWIDE INITIATIVE to plant vegetable 
gardens be a work of art? Or an assembly of cho- 
ruses singing to the glories of a salamander? Ora 
party at which the audience thinks up tasks —from 
building a Viking ship to disappearing from sight — 
and then performs them? These are all projects that 
have been conjured up by contemporary artists in recent 
years. And what unites them is that they could not have been 
realized without the participation of the public. Such ventures 
often take place far from the confines of galleries or museums, 
but now art institutions are trying to figure out how they can 
get in on this new movement that has proven itself to be 
wildly popular. How can they collect and display such works, 
and how do they even 
define the movement? 
New York City 
Mayor Michael 
Bloomberg had no 
problem identifying 
the artistry in Paul 
Ramirez Jonas’s Key to 
the City (2010). “I’ve 
had the honor of 
bestowing keys to the 
city on a number of 
worthy individuals,” 
said the mayor in his 
remarks inaugurating 
this public art project 
last summer. “For the 
month of June, I will 
not be the only one 
with the power to give 
out the key to the city. 
Everyone will have this 
authority.” In Ramirez 
Jonas’s highly demo- 
cratic work, sponsored 
by the New York 
public-art organization 
Creative Time, any 
two individuals — 
sometimes lovers 
and sometimes total 
strangers—could stand on a plinth situated on a small swatch 
of grass in the middle of Times Square and sign a book, recite 
an oath, and exchange specially designed keys. “Participation 
has to be very conscious,” says Ramirez Jonas. “The most im- 
portant thing for me is that there is a moment of decision.” 
The project distributed 16,000 keys, which, unlike the 
mostly symbolic official key to the city, could be used at 24 
sites around New York— opening a secret garden gate at a 
Staten Island Buddhist monestary, a locker at Gleason’s boxing 
gym in Brooklyn, or a bedroom closet at Gracie Mansion. 
“Key to the City is taking something that usually is top down 
and making it available to every person in the city,” says Nato 
Thompson, chief curator at Creative Time. “It is very emblem- 
atic of the populist politics that participatory art often has, 
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With artists increasingly involving 
the public in the creation of work, 
Curators and museums have 
embarked on a quest to define, 
display, and collect participatory art 
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because anyone can get involved with it, and it is an intimate 
way of reaching a mass public.” 

Not every participatory art project has such reach, but the 
growing popularity of this movement can nonetheless be 
seen in the number of graduate-school programs in the field. 
These include Public Practice at the Otis College of Art and 
Design in Los Angeles, chaired by Suzanne Lacy; Art and So- 
cial Practice at Portland State University, headed by Harrell 
Fletcher; and the Public Art Studies Program at the University 
of Southern California, chaired by Joshua Decter. “We sort of 
de-emphasized studio practice and de-emphasized making 
objects, and, after that, things really became wide open,” says 
Fletcher. “Once we made this option available, there was a re- 
ally strong minority of 
students who wanted 
it.” Lacy, who has been 
involved with these 
kinds of projects since 
the 1970s, concurs, 
“Whenever you get a 
lot of young people 
into the picture, you 
get a lot of enthusiasm 
for change. Many of 
my students are eager 
to do something in the 
world.” 

Thompson notes that 
the same sort of youth- 
ful fervor for direct in- 
volvement that fuels 
social do-it-yourself 
experiments —ranging 
from food exchanges to 
local alternative 
economies —also drives 
participatory art. At 
Creative Time, he first 
noticed an upsurge in 
proposals for such proj- 
ects in the mid-’90s. 
Today there are so 
many in the works that 
he has organized an an- 
nual conference, the Creative Time Summit, to bring together 
organizers with artists seeking support. The first gathering, 
held on a single day in October 2009, allowed 40 artists each 
to present a seven-minute speech. “These works are often not 
very well communicated by documentation, which is mostly 
photograph and texts,” says Thompson, “but it makes all the 
difference when you hear about it from the artists them- 
selves.” At the 2010 event in October, there were 40 other 
presenters, including collectives from Croatia, Denmark, and 
Argentina. And Creative Time conferred the $25,000 Leonore 
Annenberg Prize for Art and Social Change on Rick Lowe, the 
founder of Project Row Houses, an initiative started in 1993 
to reclaim derelict properties in inner-city Houston to be used 
as exhibition spaces and for other community purposes. It is 





Barbara Pollack is a contributing editor of ARTnews. 
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an example of the kind of participatory, socially engaged work 
that Thompson sees as increasingly prevalent and influential. 
The Annenberg Prize is not the only award in this loosely de- 
fined field. The Legislative Assembly of the Emilia-Romagna 
Region, Italy, has just announced the first International Award 
for Participatory Art, with Jeanne van Heeswijk, Mel Chin, 
and Pablo Helguera as finalists. 





Top Paul Ramirez Jonas set up his Key to the City project last 
year in the heart of New York’s Times Square. BoTTOM The 
Futurefarmers artist collective wheeled its 2010 sculpture 
This is Not a Trojan Horse near Abruzzo, Italy, as a way to 
spur conversations on local farming traditions. 


“I think there are two impulses that are driving this engage- 
ment with the personal experience,” Thompson says. “Many 
artists feel that we live in a world of two-dimensional media— 
Internet, television, movies—that alienates people. So they 
are interested in these social experiences that have a different 
texture than the consumer culture we live in.” For other 
artists, participatory art serves as a critique of traditional art 
institutions. “To some degree, there is a dissatisfaction with 
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museum exhibitions of static objects,” says the Creative Time 
curator. “I don’t totally agree, but there is an instinct that this 
institutional framework only alienates the public further.” 


THAT CRITIQUE HAS NOT STOPPED museums and 
universities from recognizing and showing participatory art. 
“Museums have been thinking about community engagement 
for a long time, but it was isolated in education or visitors’ 
services departments,” says Queens Museum Director Tom 
Finkelpearl, who is writing a book about socially engaged art 
projects. He argues that once this art form was validated by 
university programs as well as theoretical texts, such as Nicolas 
Bourriaud’s Relational Aesthetics and Claire Bishop’s Participa- 
tion, “curators began to see how lively the museum could be- 
come. Everybody agrees that you want an engaged audience.” 

In November 2010, the Museum of Contemporary Art in 
Chicago opened “Without You I’m Nothing: Art and Its Audi- 
ence,” with works designed to invite audience engagement, 
from a floor piece by Richard Serra that must be stepped on 
to be experienced to a mirrored statue by Michelangelo Pisto- 
letto. “These are all situations created or staged by artists to 
make a point or offer some.kind of observation or a state- 
ment,” says curator Michael Darling. “They are all very much 
artist-created, artist-designed situations, leaving experimental 
latitude for the viewers’ participation, but they are controlled 
in almost every single case by artists.” Similarly, the Guggen- 
heim’s 2008 exhibition “theanyspacewhatever” featured 
works that called for a controlled sort of audience interaction, 
short of full participation. For example, a limited number of 
guests were invited to spend the night in the museum on 
Carsten Holler’s specially designed bed, which during exhibi- 
tion hours was simply an object on display. 

Also in 2008, the San Francisco Museum of Modern Art 
opened “The Art of Participation: 1950 to Now,” bringing a 
historic view of this genre, tracing it back to Allan Kaprow’s 
“Happenings” and Joseph Beuys’s lectures as well as to Brazil- 
ian artist Lygia Clark’s sculptural objects, which she encouraged 
viewers to touch in order to experience their shapes and surface 
textures. “These artists showed us the way,” says SFMOMA 
curator Rudolf Frieling. “Today we are quite comfortable with 
the idea that we can contribute, we can change, and we can 
play an active role in a work of art.” He also attributes the up- 
surge in audience participation to new-media innovations such 
as Facebook and Twitter. At the same time, he sees a need to 
define what participatory art is. “I would say it does not include 
just any open invitation to creativity, but rather involves those 
artists offering a very specific invitation that challenges your ; 
behavior and your understanding of a work.” 

Even when artists are being hosted by an institution, these 
partners may have differing goals. The Walker Art Center in- 
vited the San Francisco collective Futurefarmers to take over 
their outdoor green space last summer, and it created a tem- 
porary school. The group used “voice” as a theme for a variety 
of events that encouraged people to explore the idea of self- 
expression. According to Amy Franceschini, who founded 
Futurefarmers in 1995, the main issue of working with an in- 
stitution has to do with the audience. While the museum 
likely sees such events as a way to reach a broad range of 
people, artists might have different motivations. “Our main 
audience is the core group of students we cultivated in 
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Minneapolis who volunteered to help organize the school,” 
Franceschini says. “The people being most affected are a very 
small group, but I think that the intense contact has a very 
large ripple effect. The main question we are asking is 
whether it is more effective to spend a month with 10 to 20 
people or an evening with 300?” 

For an activist like Lacy, the goal is to convert the participa- 
tion of a few selected individuals into broader social change. To 
commemorate the International Day for the Elimination of Vio- 
lence Against Women last year, Lacy made The Tattooed Skele- 
ton, a multipart installation that took over a year of working in 
Madrid, filming in a shelter for battered women and cooperat- 
ing with the Ministry of Health and Social Policy to create an 
alternative to the media coverage of domestic-violence cases. 
“I’ve been working in politics and communities long enough to 
know the limits of what art can accomplish, given the amount 
of money and time and energy we have to work with,” she 
says. Yet she remains hopeful that through audience participa- 
tion her work can reach beyond the walls of a conventional 
museum or the traditional expectations for an art object. “I 
have discovered that this kind of project can galvanize conver- 
sation. I am interested in whether it can change public policy.” 

Fellow art-school program director Fletcher, whose own art 
often involves bringing together varied members of geograph- 
ically defined communities, sees the importance of defining 
the artist’s and the audience's roles. “I never say that my work 
is totally democratic,” says the artist. He basically sees his 
function as providing the framework in which people operate. 
“Within my work I make lots and lots of decisions and I am 
the one making those decisions.” If you attend one of 
Fletcher's get-togethers, however, you will notice that the 
artist is absent—unlike, say in a performance by Marina 
Abramovié¢ or a dinner cooked by Rirkrit Tiravanija. 


THAT ELIMINATION OF THE ARTIST as authority figure 
is one of the key aspects of many participatory art projects. 
For Pablo Helguera’s Combinatory Conference, presented in 
April 2010 at the Museo Universitario Arte Contemporaneo in 
Mexico City, 16 volunteers lectured on a variety of subjects— 
Walter Benjamin, swimming techniques, the history of the 
toilet— simultaneously. They then reconfigured in duos, then 
quartets, then two teams, each time blending their talks into a 
single recombined speech, so that, for example, the breast 
stroke was used to explain Benjamin’s theory of mechanical 
reproduction. Finally, the 16 speakers delivered a single talk 
addressing the underlying theme of all their viewpoints. The 
performance, a result of a two-day workshop, is now being 
reproduced by another artist in Lima, Peru, based on 
Helguera’s instructions. 

Oliver Herring has similarly relinquished control of his 
“TASK” parties, the highly successful events he has staged 
more than 30 times in the last five years. “It has taken off be- 
yond me,” says the artist. To stage its own “TASK” party, all 
an institution has to do is provide a space filled with raw ma- 
terials, such as magic markers and corrugated cardboard, and 
invite the public. The evening begins when an audience mem- 
ber writes a task on a piece of paper and places it in a box in 
the center of a room. Other participants then pick up assign- 
ments and substitute their own instructions. Soon a room full 
of people is engaged in art making, often in a collaborative 


manner. Herring recalls the event in which the task was ini- 
tially to build a Viking ship, then another instruction required 
participants to make Viking costumes, followed by another 
asking for a Viking opera, until the room was filled with songs 
and Norse paraphernalia. The format has become so popular 
that many such parties have erupted on university campuses 
and community centers without Herring’s involvement. “If 








ToP Last year in Mexico City, Pablo Helguera convened his 
Combinatory Conference, during which 16 lecturers made 
overlapping presentations. Bottom Make a human knot 
with at least 12 people, at a 2010 “TASK” party at the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


you have hundreds of people in a room, it is a pretty explo- 
sive, exhilarating atmosphere,” says Herring. 

Why do people participate? “That's easy,” says Herring, “a 
lack of creative outlets.” He gets letters of appreciation each 
week expressing delight with the program as a change from 
daily routine. “Participatory art is one way of accessing not 
just art but, through art, your own creativity, which is very 
important.” Oo 
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BY CAROLINA A. MIRANDA 


: Eltono is known for his colorful geometric box patterns, 
like this one painted on a wall in Bogota, 2008. BELow Gabriel 
“Specter” Reese’s shopping-cart sculpture, installed in Brooklyn 
in 2010, is from the “Canner Tribute” series. 


ay the words “street art” and chances are people 
will conjure up images that borrow heavily 
from graphic pictures inspired by comic-book 
art or Constructivism: Shepard Fairey’s omni- 
present “Obey Giant,” the stark black-and- 
white visage of wrestler Andre the Giant, which 
the artist has pasted onto streets around the 
globe; British prankster Banksy’s cheeky por- 
traits of people and rats; or the countless other icons by 
artists illicitly pasting their work on walls and traffic signs 
worldwide. 

That trend is changing. Young artists are turning away 
from the figuration common in so much street art—not to 
mention the alphanumeric elements of spray-can graffiti— 
and producing works that are more conceptual, abstract, and 
even three-dimensional. 

French-Spanish street artist Eltono, 35, for example, hand 
paints geometric mazes that evoke a stylized tuning fork—a 
riff on his name, which translates to “The Tone.” Gabriel 
“Specter” Reese, 32, a Canadian-American artist, fashions 
urban refuse into sculptures, installing them in forgotten public 
spaces in New York and Toronto. The American-born, Berlin- 
based Brad Downey, 30, digs up and rearranges bricks into 
geometric monuments. The pieces are part of a long-running 





Carolina A. Miranda is a freelance writer in New York and 
regular contributor to WNYC. She blogs at C-Monster.net. 
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series he calls “Spontaneous Sculptures,” a project he is com- 
piling into a book. 

“The initial idea, with graffiti, was to add something colorful 
to the city,” Downey says of his work. “Now I think that the 
best thing to do is to shift the meaning of what’s already there, 
to reorganize all that information.” As is generally the case 
with street art, much of this reorganization is against the law. 
Downey has been arrested numerous times. 

Regardless of municipal vandalism codes, this new school 
of street art has attracted the attention of curators at an in- 
ternational level. In 2008 the Tate Modern featured a number 
of artists working in this vein in the exhibition “Street Art.” 
Last year, the Fundacion Caixa Galicia in La Coruna, Spain, 
organized a citywide exhibition titled “Postgraffiti, Geometry, 
and Abstraction,” which featured artists working in an 
abstract-geometric vernacular. And, this month, the Museum 
of Contemporary Art in San Diego wraps up a six-month 
show titled “Viva La Revoluci6n: A Dialogue with the Urban 
Landscape,” which included work by Akay, a Swedish inter- 
ventionist who once crafted a small residence in the middle of 
a road divider. 

Interestingly, the esthetic theories behind some of this art 
seem almost conventionally academic. (Studio artists like John 
Baldessari, Joseph Beuys, and many others were doing uncom- 
missioned works in public spaces back in the ’60s.) What sets 
this movement apart is that much of it is inspired by or has 
evolved out of a graffiti tradition. Most of these artists have at 
some point taken a can of spray paint and placed words and 
images on a wall—illegally. Having embraced this gesture, they 
are now developing it into something new. 

“What these artists draw from graffiti are materials, tech- 
nique, and attitude—it’s very ambitious,” says Cedar Lewisohn, 
the curator behind the Tate Modern’s street-art exhibition 
and the author of Abstract Graffiti (forthcoming from Merrell 
in March). “But the art is coming from a little bit more of an 
art background. They’re making art-historical referential work.” 

Artists have arrived at these new forms in different ways. 
MOM6O is a New York City-based street artist who, since 2004, 
has created colorful collages of paint and paper that feature 
candy-colored stripes layered over and under bright squiggles 
and geometric shapes. As with many street artists, he began by 
engaging more conventional methods—spraying his name on 
freight trains and painting portraits of acquaintances on 
derelict walls. (MOMO is a childhood nickname. Like some 
artists interviewed for this story, he preferred that his real 
name not be used.) 

In early 2003, with the Iraq War looming, MOMO says he 
found himself increasingly uninspired by the imagery he was 
producing. “It was a moment when I felt like I didn’t relate to 
the public at large,” he recalls. “I didn’t want to appease them 
with figurative work. I didn’t want to inspire nostalgia.” As a 
result, his portraits became increasingly jagged and decon- 
structed. Soon, he was working with pure abstraction and 
placing his collages on the street. Since then he has created 
commissioned pieces at the Museum of Image and Sound in 
Sao Paulo and the Fundacion Caixa Galicia, among other places. 
Like many artists working in this abstract and conceptual 
arena, he does not have gallery representation and survives 
largely on commission work at small galleries, kunsthalles, 
and museums. 
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ABOVE Brad Downey tears up bricks or paving stones to create 
monuments like The Beginning and the End, Hamburg, 
Germany, 2010. BELOw Nuria Mora’s wall painting (detail), Madrid, 
2010, mixes geometric abstraction with intricate textile patterns. 
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The New York-based 
street artist MOMO 
began as a tagger but 
wanted to move away 
from the “messaging” 
pervasive in street art. 
Recent works (all 
2010) include collages 
in La Coruna, Spain 
(left), and New 
Orleans (below) and a- 











vinyl street 
installation in La 
Corufia (right). 

Certainly the shift away from the figurative is related to the within street art and graffiti has been declarative,” he says. 
fact that many of today’s street artists have at least some for- “What we can say about abstract art is that by not shoving a 
mal training. Downey has a master’s degree from the Slade message down our throats, it can be more poetic.” 

School of Fine Art in London. Eltono has a degree from the 
Polytechnic University in Madrid. Others, like MOMO, have or many of these artists, moving away from words 
completed one or two years of art school. and figurative images is key. “This isn’t about im- 

“These kids aren’t just trying to ‘get up,” says New York art posing an idea,” says Madrid-based Nuria Mora, 
critic Carlo McCormick, who has followed urban guerrilla art 36, whose angular street abstractions are occasion- 
since the early ‘80s. “There are much deeper roots here that ally laced with floral patterns inspired by textiles. 
make me think of artists like John Fekner and Gordon Matta- “These are quiet works. I’m trying to create a bit 
Clark, people who were going at it in ways that were really of silence in the city.” For her most recent commis- 
conceptual and activist.” sion, for the Johannesburg Art Gallery in South 

McCormick explores works such as these in his new book, Africa, she built a sherbet-colored found-wood structure 
Trespass: A History of Uncommissioned Urban Art, which he within the museum, deconstructed it piece by piece, and re- 
co-authored with Marc and Sara Schiller of the popular street- installed it at various locations on the streets downtown—at 
art blog Wooster Collective. “So much of what’s been done times with permission and at times without. 
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The shift to a different kind of work also represents an at- 
tempt to create something that will stand out amidst the ~ 
plethora of illicit marks that seem to cover every available city 
surface. For years, Eltono tagged the train tunnels around 
Paris, but when he arrived in Madrid in the 90s, he found a 
city saturated in graffiti. “To add my name to that,” he says, 
“just didn’t make sense.” It was then that he developed the 
colorful geometric box patterns for which he is now known. 
(Today he works primarily as an installation artist, and his 
commissioned work has appeared at the Tate Modern and the 
Mir6 Foundation in Barcelona, among other places.) 

Cultural attitudes toward some materials have also played a 
role in this evolution. In many cities, spray paint is associated 
with the most destructive acts of vandalism. Eltono says he 
switched to hand-brushed latex paint not only because it 
gives him a bright, defined line, but also because “on the 


street, spray paint is the devil.” But if you paint with a brush, 
he says, “no one bothers you. It’s not considered aggressive.” 
Often it allows him to hide in plain sight, because few people 
take issue with someone brushing paint on a wall. 

The illegal nature of so much of this work is a non-issue for 
most of the artists interviewed. They view what they do as an 
interesting way to have a dialogue with the urban fabric. 
Skewville is a New York City-based duo whose wry three- 
dimensional pieces play with the very architecture of the city. 
(Their work has been exhibited in galleries and art centers in 
London, Dublin, and Lille, France.) They dangle carved-wood 
sneakers on power lines and fabricate sculptures out of elec- 
trical tubing, which they bolt onto the sides of buildings. 

“If you're going to do this so-called ‘street art,’ then I think 
it should be more about the street and less about just putting 
up art,” says Ad Deville, 38, half of the pair. “For us, it’s about 
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keeping it real—but literally, by playing with real city materi- 
als to blend into the landscape.” 

Reese, whose work has been shown at the Royal Ontario 
Museum in Toronto, says that he began his foray into more 
conceptual, three-dimensional works after a stint spent work- 
ing for an architect. For his 2010 “Canner Tribute” series, he 
constructed towering pieces out of shopping carts, bottles, and 
plastic crates as a way of paying respect to the anonymous 
men and women who recycle aluminum cans. He installed the 
works without permission in underutilized urban spaces along 
bridges and busy roadways in New York. “I wanted to create a 
piece that was an homage,” he explains. “But I also like the 
esthetic of it. I would lie if I said it wasn’t about that.” 

As their work expands beyond the established parameters 
of graffiti and street art, there is debate among artists about 
what to call it. The term “street art” is generally regarded as 
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LEFT Painted wood 
sneakers dangling 
from power lines, 
Brooklyn, 2009, are 
from the series 
“When Dogs Fly,’ by 
the New York-based 
duo Skewville. 
opposite Another two- 
person collective, 
Faile, inserts 
sculptures based on 
Tibetan prayer wheels 
into battered urban 
landscapes. This one 
is on waste ground in 
Brooklyn, 2010. 
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uselessly broad. “I struggle with the idea of ‘street art,’” says 
Patrick Miller, 34, a member of the New York City—based col- 
lective Faile, a graphic duo that began doing stencil work in 
the ‘90s before making the jump to three-dimensional instal- 
lation. “The street is just a vehicle, not the art.” 

In 2009 Faile installed on Brooklyn streets two three- 
dimensional prayer wheels laced with carvings exploring ideas 
of consumption and greed. In form, they were inspired by 
Tibetan prayer wheels (they were made of wood and could be 
spun). On the street, the works offered an unusual juxta- 
position: a sacred object bolted —illegally—onto a battered 
urban landscape. 

Overall, Faile’s work straddles the lines between guerrilla 
and fine art, pop and conceptualism, sculpture and architec- 
ture. The duo continue to place pieces on the street in illicit 
ways. But they are also the only artists interviewed for this 
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article who have gallery representation, by Perry Rubenstein 
in New York and Lazarides in London. Their silk-screened col- 
lages on wood are often priced upward of $60,000. Last year, 
the pair completed a massive site-specific commission—a 
faux-historical temple at a plaza in Lisbon—as part of the fes- 
tival Portugal Arte 10. “It’s a blur between street art and pub- 
lic art and public intervention,” says Patrick McNeil, 35, the 
pair’s other half. “It lies somewhere in between.” 

Javier Abarca, a curator and critic who teaches at the Com- 
plutense University in Madrid and writes about graffiti on his 
blog, Urbanario, says that it’s time to rethink the street art 
taxonomy. While “graffiti” remains the chosen term to de- 
scribe spray-can tagging, “street art” —with its everything- 
on-the-street implications—has become unwieldy. Abarca 
says he uses the term “post-graffiti” to describe any type of 
iconic mark-making on the street. 


Historically, this would include figures like ‘80s pop artist 
Keith Haring, who created a distinct visual vocabulary that 
was inspired by graffiti but did not imitate it. Today post- 
graffiti might include the work of artists like MOMO and 
Eltono (as well as Fairey and Banksy), who have developed 
readily identifiable visual symbols. For more site-specific 
works, such as the one-offs created by Downey or Reese, 
Abarca uses the term “intervention” —which refers to a piece 
within the context of a very precise environment. 

Naturally, it’s not always clear who belongs in which column. 
Almost all of the artists mentioned above cross over from one 
category to another, from the street to the gallery, from graffiti 
to postgraffiti to intervention, eluding categorization. 

“The interest for me is in this gray area where words aren't 
speaking quite perfectly,” says MOMO. “If we're having trouble 
with the words, it means that something new is forming.” S 
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Mickalene Thomas's 
audacious, Curvaceous 
beauties rock an African 

American esthetic in 

Classic art-historical poses 
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Mickalene Thomas’s studio, located just 
| N S D steps away from the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, four young women are diligently applying rhinestones 
to Thomas’s signature paintings. It’s like a 21st-century 
quilting bee. Then, at around lunchtime, Thomas's girlfriend, 
artist Carmen McLeod, stops by, accompanied by the cou- 
ple’s longhaired dachshund, Priscilla. 

It’s been a busy time for Thomas, whose work has at- 
tracted a great deal of attention over the past 12 months as 
it filled the windows of the Museum of Modern Art, graced 
the lobby of PS1, appeared in the triennial of photography 
and video at the International Center of Photography, was 
installed at the Brooklyn Museum, and was shown at 
Lehmann Maupin Gallery in New York and at Susan Viel- 
metter Los Angeles Projects. 

“T am interested in the sense 
of perseverance in women’s 
lives, the feeling of winning in 
one’s own life. That kind of 
strength in a woman is some- 
thing I gravitate toward,” says 
Thomas, 39, who could be de- 
scribing herself. With her 
cropped hair and purple Polo 
shirt, embroidered with her ini- 
tials, she seems as confident as 
the brazen, self-possessed 
women in her paintings. She has 
drawn inspiration from such 
artists as Eartha Kitt, Billie Holi- 
day, and, most recently, the 
Brooklyn singer Sharon Jones, 
who influenced her new paint- 
ing series “Put a Little Sugar in 
My Bowl.” In one corner of her 
studio is a faux living room with 
a wood-paneled wall and a 
couch covered in gaudy fabric. 
This is where Thomas begins her 
process — photographing 
African American models 
decked out like heroines from 
1970s flicks, like Foxy Brown. 

As recent videos reveal, 
Thomas maintains as friendly 
and informal an atmosphere on the set as she does in her 
studio. She gently coaxes her subjects to beam with pride 
as they flaunt their curvaceous figures. These pictures, 
often projected onto large white panels, form the basis of 
her paintings, which suggest a cross between Romare Bear- 
den and Henri Matisse, albeit with dazzling surfaces that 
almost border on bad taste. “Everyone had wood paneling 
in their house, regardless of race, and everyone loves 
rhinestones,” Thomas says. “These elements are not neces- 
sarily about the black experience; it’s about the idea of 
covering up, of dress up and make up—of amplifying how 
we see ourselves. It’s beyond a black esthetic.” 

“I am so attracted to the way that Mickalene brings form 
and content together in a beautiful way,” says Klaus 
Biesenbach, director of PS1, who chose her for the 2005 


RIGHT A Little 
Taste Outside 
of Love, 2007, 
portrays 
Thomas’s lover 
at the time. 
BELOW RIGHT 
Thomas adds 
glitter to the 
outdoors as 
well in 
Landscape with 
Woman 
Washing Her 
Feet, 2008. 
OPPOSITE The 
artist reflects. 
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rendition of “Greater New York.” “She really has something 
to say, but she seduces you with the surfaces and the ways 
she composes the images,” he adds. This year Biesenbach 
commissioned Thomas to create a painting for the windows 
of The Modern, the Danny Meyer restaurant adjacent to 
MoMA, on West 53rd Street. He recalls that he and the 
artist came up with the idea for the work during MoMA‘s 
2009 Party in the Garden benefit. Pointing out that there is 
a history of feminist interventions in the garden, including 
Yoko Ono’s 1971 Museum of Modern (F) and Yayoi 
Kusama’s 1969 Grand Orgy to Awaken the Dead Happening, 
Biesenbach arranged for Thomas to use the garden as the 
backdrop for her image Le déjeuner sur I’herbe: Les Trois 
Femmes Noires (2010)—a play on Manet’s Luncheon on the 
Grass, which shocked the French public in 1863 with its 
depiction of two gentlemen picnicking with a nude woman. 
Thomas's painting features three black women staring 
brazenly out at pedestrians. “It has an alluring quality that 
provokes curiosity,” Biesenbach says. “It has become a 
photo-op with so many people stopping to be pho- 
tographed in front of it.” He installed the original photo- 
graph that was the basis for the painting as a photo mural 
in the lobby of PS1. 

For Thomas, this opportunity to insert herself into 
MoMAs largely white-male canon is part of her intention. 
“T am always looking back at history and thinking about the 
images that have come before me and what they meant and 
how I can use them in my own way,” she asserts. “Plus, I 
studied; I went to art school. I entered in the canon once I 
decided to go to art school. I’m not just some artist working 
in a garage somewhere.” 
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ABOVE Thomas’s Le déjeuner 
sur lherbe: Les Trois 
Femmes Noires, 2010—a 
sparkling riff on Manet’s 
Luncheon on the Grass— 
hung in the windows of 
MoMA’s restaurant. LEFT In 
Portrait of Michaela, 2008, 
Thomas turns a white woman, 
Michaela Neumeister, into an 
African American sex symbol. 
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Born in 1971 in Camden, New Jersey, to a single mother, 
Thomas was raised with her brother in an extended family. 
As she tells it, “Most of the men were in and out of jails, 
some of them on and off of drugs, and the women having 
kids at a very young age. .. . There was a really strong sense 
that the women in my family kept things together.” As a 
young teen, Thomas moved into her grandmother's house 
while her mother pursued a career in modeling. 

had some exposure to art as a 


lita O MA youth, attending after-school 


programs at the Newark Museum, but all the while she 
thought she would grow up to be a lawyer. At 18, realizing 
that she was gay and afraid to share the knowledge with her 
mother, she moved to Portland, Oregon, accompanied by 
her first girlfriend. She got a job in a law firm but then 
began waitressing in coffeehouses and hanging out with a 
circle of friends that included Patrick Abbey, an established 
artist who served as a mentor. Thomas attended an art- 
therapy workshop at the urging of a friend, and there she 
made her first drawings—oil-pastel pictures of her family 
and friends. Abbey, seeing the work, arranged for her to 
have a show at a local coffeehouse, where her drawings 
became an instant hit. In 1995, she attended a portfolio- 
review day, where art schools seek out new recruits. 
Although Thomas was reluctant to apply, a friend gave her 
drawings to a representative of the San Francisco Art Insti- 





tute. She was accepted, but decided not to attend. “I thought 
that if | was going to go to art school, maybe I ought to be 
closer to home,” she says. So she applied to and was accepted 
at Pratt, which she feels was the perfect place for her. 

Self-conscious about her age—she was 24, an older 
student —and her poor grades in draftsmanship, Thomas im- 
mersed herself in abstract painting, inspired by Brice Mar- 
den and the Color Field painters. She was also influenced by 
Aboriginal painting, and spent a year, 1998, at Southern 
Cross University in Lismore, Australia. In 1999, she discov- 
ered Chris Ofili’s paintings in the “Sensation” exhibition at 
the Brooklyn Museum, where she worked as a student do- 
cent. Like Ofili, she was working with dot-encrusted sur- 
faces, to which she sometimes added glitter. Based on these 
works she was admitted to the MFA program in painting at 
Yale University School of Art in 2000. 

“Yale was a very intense school environment because 
they required an independence and an awareness about 
making art that I didn’t know existed or how to enter,” 
says Thomas. “It was the first time students and instructors 
questioned why I was making something, asking, ‘Why are 
you doing this; what does it mean?’” Thomas used the op- 
portunity to test her first figurative works, photographs of 
her mother and self-portraits in which she posed as vari- 
ous characters. “I painted myself as Lil’ Kim, posing as the 
Mona Lisa,” says the artist, recalling her first attempts to 
merge pop culture and high art. “I really started to pull 
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from all these images of beauty and make them my own.” 

Upon graduating from Yale, in 2002, Thomas moved to 
Brooklyn and began working low-level jobs, including 
housecleaning and selling jeans at G-Star—anything to keep 
her from being distracted from her painting. “I remember 
reading something by the artist Emma Amos, on her list of 
things to think about if you want to be an artist. It said, 
‘Never get a job that is going to take you away from making 
art, and always have a job that you can walk away from.’ 
And that stuck to me.” 

While juggling various such positions, Thomas entered a 
residency at the Studio Museum in Harlem, where she met 
museum director Thelma Golden. By then, she was well on 
her way to developing her signature style, featuring strong 





African American women, especially her mother, in elabo- 
rately collaged and rhinestone-covered settings. “I have 
been thrilled to watch Mickalene’s development as an artist 
since her residency at the Studio Museum in 2002-3,” says 
Golden. “She simultaneously reinvents and pays tribute to 
centuries of artistic depictions of women as she draws on an 
astonishing and inspired range of esthetic, historical, and 
social references. Her work is viciously smart, audaciously 
sexy, and incredibly beautiful to look at.” Two years later, 
Thomas was featured in “Greater New York,” and in 2006 
she had her first solo show, at the Rhona Hoffman Gallery in 
Chicago. Today, at Lehmann Maupin, prices for her work 
range from $8,000 to $250,000. 

Thomas has sometimes chosen as models people with 
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whom she has had a personal relationship. In graduate 
school she began photographing her mother, Sandra Bush, 
who also appears as the subject of many of her paintings, 
most recently Mama Bush: One of a Kind Two (2009), an 
homage of sorts to Ingres’s Grand Odalisque. Using her 
mother as a model, Thomas says, has enabled them to repair 
their relationship and grow closer. By contrast, Thomas fea- 
tured her former girlfriend Maya in many paintings, and it 
hurt their relationship. “She really didn’t like the work until 
she saw herself at the Brooklyn Museum,” says the artist, 
whose painting of Maya, A Little Taste Outside of Love 
(2007), hung outside the museum’s Elizabeth A. Sackler 


Center for Feminist Art this year. 

Thomas created one of her first com- 
N Y OO missioned portraits. It was of 
Michaela Neumeister, a senior partner at Phillips de Pury & 
Company. She depicted the decidedly white Neumeister in an 
Afro, making her look like a light-skinned African American 
sex symbol. “I got this wig on, and then I got all these long 
fingernails and these artificial eyelashes, and everything was 
extremely uncomfortable. That was my first impression,” says 
Neumeister, who recently married auctioneer Simon du Pury. 
“But Mickalene was so nice, and she wants the shoot to be 
casual and natural, so the dressing up was the only thing for 
me that was a bit uncomfortable, but the rest was fantastic.” 

“Tf you spend any time talking to Mickalene, you learn 
very quickly that she has a very strong interest in contem- 
porary fashion. She dresses very adventurously herself and 
is someone who appreciates fashion design,” says curator 
Christopher Phillips, who put three of her large-scale photo- 
graphs in the ICP triennial “Dress Codes,” in 2009. It was an 
exhibition of images by artists examining fashion—not 
fashion photography. Only recently has Thomas wanted to 
show her photographs as works in themselves rather than as 
mere reference tools for her paintings. With the photo- 
graphs, which often take inspiration from classical paintings, 
she blatantly reverses the male gaze—the women models 
stare straight out at the viewers. “In her photographs, you 
get a strong sense of her own self-identity as a kind of sex- 
ual outlaw,” says Phillips, “but then, in a lot of her works, 
too, her mother is cropping up in very surprising situations. 
It provides a very coherent emotional grounding.” 

Perhaps most surprising is the latest development in her 
work: the focus on landscapes. Thomas views it as a logical 
continuation of her interest in 19th-century Romantic paint- 
ing as well as a reflection of how her life has changed to 
include considerable travel. “I love landscapes and, for me, 
they are an extension of the body, of nature and beauty,” 
she says. “There is the element about the landscape that 
allows me to go back to my earlier work, the abstractions.” 

But more surprising is the fact that Thomas, who has ac- 
complished so much in such a short time, still thinks of her- 
self as an underdog. “I like when there is a struggle in my 
work, and I like being an underdog because it allows me to 
grow,” she says. Unlike the confident heroines in her paint- 
ings, she admits to a host of insecurities. “The world may 
see me differently, but I still feel like 1 am a graduate stu- 
dent, insecure about my work, and those kind of feelings 
allow me to keep pushing the boundaries.” B 


RIGHT I’m Not the 
Woman You Think I 
Am, 2010, highlights 
the eclecticism of 
Thomas’s esthetic, 
which embraces 
fashion, funk, and art. 
BELOW RIGHT Tamika sur 
une chaise longue, 
2008, is one of 
Thomas’s photographs 
of African American 
women decked out as 
heroines from 1970s 
flicks, like Foxy Brown. 
OPPOSITE Mama Bush: 
(Your love keeps 
lifting me) higher and 
higher, 2009, features 
Thomas’s mother. 
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A CASE OF 


Caravaggiomania 


The bad boy of Baroque is back in style with scholars, 
museumgoers, filmmakers, and even video artists 


T HAS BEEN A VERY BIG YEAR FOR THE BAROQUE Not a bad showing for an artist whose powerful works 
genius Michelangelo Merisi da Caravaggio (1571-1610). and tumultuous life went largely ignored until the last few 
An exhibition of some two dozen of his paintings, com- decades. The phenomenon academics are now calling 
memorating the 400th anniversary of his death, packed “Caravaggiomania” may have sprung from a number of 
in the crowds at Rome’s Quirinale last spring. News of the causes, from the appeal of his paintings to the modern eye 
discovery of his bones in the Tuscan town of Porto Ercole, to our insatiable appetite for antiheroes and bad-boy artists. 
verified by DNA analysis, made headlines The eclipse of Caravaggio’s art for centuries 
around the world. And at the annual con- BY ANN LANDI strikes us as a twisted trick of art history. His 
vention of the College Art Association, Uni- subjects— often ordinary people (including 
versity of Toronto art historian Philip Sohm, a specialist in prostitutes and beggars) enacting biblical scenes—his other- 
the Italian Renaissance and Baroque periods, announced in a worldly use of light, and his operatically charged composi- 
slightly tongue-in-cheek PowerPoint presentation that Car- tions would seem sufficient to guarantee him five-star status 
avaggio’s popularity —if measured by the number of books, through the ages. In his day, he was the favorite of nobles and 
catalogues, and scholarly papers devoted to him—has over- prelates. If a church patron rejected one of his radical inter- 
taken that of the other Michelangelo (Buonarroti) in the last pretations of a particular commission, there was generally a 
50 years. prince or a cardinal eager to snap it up. But within a few years 
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OPPOSITE Caravaggio 
developed a new way to 
engage viewers. In The 
Supper at Emmaus, 
1601, a fruit basket 
teetering on the edge of 
the table seems about to 
tumble into our world. 


after his death, at the age of 38, most likely from malaria, 
biographers and critics were heaping scorn on his reputation. 

Gian Pietro Bellori, the most influential biographer of the 
17th century, “created this narrative that Caravaggio was a 
wonderful naturalistic painter but fell short because he 
hadn't understood that the goal of painting was to improve 
upon nature,” says Catherine Puglisi, a professor of Baroque 
art at Rutgers University. 

And right through the 19th century, his predilection for 
scandalous behavior—he fled Rome after killing a man, was 
in and out of scrapes in every city he visited, and even at- 
tacked a waiter in a scuffle over artichokes—colored views 
of his talent as an artist. “The thinking was that if he 
painted these dark, violent pictures, it was because he was a 
dark, violent person,” adds Puglisi. “That kind of storytelling 
even went so far as to maintain that he painted the way he 


ABOVE Bill Viola, The 
Quintet of the Astonished, 
2000, color video rear 
projection on screen 
mounted on wall in dark 
room. “The thing | really 
love is his darkness,” Viola 
says of Caravaggio. 


did because he was short and stout and swarthy” —in sum, a 
man from the lowest level of society, like his models. 

Scholars began to reassess Caravaggio’s work early in the 
20th century, and a landmark exhibition in Milan in 1951, 
along with the publication of Walter Friedlaender’s Caravag- 
gio Studies, in 1955, set the engine of rehabilitation into 
motion. By the 1970s, the popularity of gender studies led 
to feverish speculation about his sexuality. (“It can be read 
either way,” claims Puglisi. “There’s no hard evidence.”) 

While moviemakers began picking up on the dramatic 
possibilities of his life as early as 1948—Radio Uno pro- 
duced an Italian miniseries in 1967 —the exhibition that 
put him on the map, especially in America, was “The Age 
of Caravaggio” at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in 





Ann Landi is a contributing editor of ARTnews. 
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1985, organized by Keith Christiansen, now the John Pope- 
Hennessy Chairman of European Paintings at the museum. 
The blockbuster exhibition included more than 90 paint- 
ings by the artist, along with works by precursors and con- 
temporaries, including Rubens, Domenichino, and Orazio 
Gentileschi. 


“He’s become the prototype of the 
modern artist,” says Christiansen. “Somebody who paints 
against the grain, whose life is antiestablishment and also 
very bohemian. In the same way that van Gogh fits into our 
notions of a contemporary counterculture artist, Caravaggio 
does too. It’s not surprising that the same people who love 
van Gogh love Picasso and Caravaggio. It’s art that’s seen as 
transgressive.” 

“His life of sex and death is one that fits with modern no- 
tions of celebrity,” says Andrew Butterfield, an expert in the 
Renaissance and Baroque and president of Andrew Butter- 
field Fine Arts. “He's like James Dean or Jimi Hendrix. He 
fits in perfectly with the modern story of the tortured, outré 


rebel, the self-destructive artist.” (Even when that image, 
polished over the centuries, is not always consonant with 
the facts. Caravaggio spent much of his time working in lux- 
urious palaces, dined with princes of the church, and 
yeamed to be elected a Knight of Malta.) 

“The paintings are confessional in some way,” adds Sohm, 
who notes that his students particularly gravitate to Cara- 
vaggio’s scenes of beheadings: David and Goliath, Judith 
and Holofernes, or Salome with the head of John the Bap- 
tist. The artist also appeals to younger people, Christiansen 
says, because they “have a hard time dealing with the art of 
the past. It seems to embody values and conventions that 
are so different from theirs that it’s difficult to make that 
leap. In Caravaggio’s art, they feel a connection, because the 
figures do have a palpable reality, they seem to be incredi- 
bly present—and dramatically so—and this leads people to 
the idea that he’s painting outside of his own time—it’s 
their time —which is of course totally false.” 

Puglisi believes that Caravaggio’s life and work speak to 
the literary enthusiasms of our day, a time when memoirs 


The palpable reality of the figures, the dramatic 
chiaroscuro, and the theatrical violence of works such 
as Judith Beheading Holofernes, 1599-1600, appeal 
to eyes conditioned by movies and photography. 
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are particularly popular. “Caravaggio offers the story of a 
man who committed terrible crimes, including murder, and 
yet in a sense redeemed himself through his art,” she says, 
“just as a memoir now has to be about someone who has 
suffered and come through and learned something. For that 
reason, the Caravaggio story resonates with us.” 

The theatrical quality of the artist’s compositions and his 
extreme use of chiaroscuro, modeling from velvety darks to 
brilliant lights, also appeal to eyes conditioned by movies 
and photography. His canvases find an echo in the tenebrous 
lighting of film-noir classics, and indeed directors like David 
LaChapelle, Derek Jarman, and Martin Scorsese have ac- 
knowledged his influence. When Scorsese was making The 
Last Temptation of Christ, he told the biographer and critic 
Andrew Graham-Dixon that the “idea was to do Jesus like 
Caravaggio.” 

But what exactly is going on in Caravaggio’s works is open 
to interpretation and debate. Some say they spring from a 
deep autobiographical impulse. “This is the first painter in 
the Western tradition who convinces us that every picture 


he does is about himself,” says John T. Spike, a Florence- 
based art historian and the author of the catalogue raisonné 
of Caravaggio’s works. “We never think when we look at the 
great painters before him—Titian or Raphael or Veronese — 
that these artists are telling us something about themselves. 
We look at how they paint the stories they chose to depict. 
But we always think with everything that Michelangelo 
Merisi does that the pictures are about himself. 

“Every painter paints himself,” Leonardo da Vinci wrote 
in a treatise Caravaggio seems to have known by heart,” 
Spike says. “Leonardo was merely observing that painters 
tend to paint faces resembling their own. Caravaggio took 
the idea to its logical extreme by making paintings that seem 
directly concerned with his own life. This is the reason that 
he is often described as the first modern artist. 

“Here is an example: when Caravaggio paints Judith 
killing Holofernes, cutting off his head, he makes it look like 
a murder in a bordello—a place he’d been. We don’t think 
this about a Titian painting of the Judith story.” 

For Michael Fried, author of The Moment of Caravaggio, his 


In What’s Goin On, 1974, Barkley Hendricks 
“reverses” Caravaggio. “He used white people against 
dark backgrounds.” Hendricks says, “and | took black 
people and put them against light backgrounds.” 




















Caravaggio’s Sick Bacchus, 1593-94, is also called 
Self-Portrait as Bacchus. The cold light that envelops the 
figure and isolates it against the dark background helps 
to create a tense psychological atmosphere. 


canvases are in large part about the painter's relationship with 
the viewer. It has often been noted that his compositions have 
a way of drawing us in that is new and unusual in the history 
of art—an elbow seems to jut out into our space, a figure 
threatens to topple beyond the picture plane, or, in the case 
of The Supper at Emmaus (1601), in London’s National 
Gallery, the fruit basket seems about to fall from the table. 
“The standard account is that it makes it seem as if we 
were there,” says Fried. “But there’s also a sense in which 
the disciples’ big gestures—and above all the basket that is 
halfway off the table—push us back from the scene. There 
are always things that are meant to drive us back a little bit. 
“That driving us back is part of a way of saying, ‘Look, in 
the end, this is just a picture,” Fried continues. “It’s not sim- 
ply about stumbling upon a scene of two disciples and 
Christ. Caravaggio is working for the richest connoisseurs in 
Rome and he has all the time he needs to complete these 
pictures with a high degree of finish. He knows they’re 
going to hang in fancy galleries and be studied at close 
range. So they have built into them the powerful realism of 
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the theme, but they are also fantastically carefully made ar- 
tifacts with a way of taking the viewer out of the picture so 
that he or she can return and appreciate it as something 
made, not just seen.” 


In his lifetime, Caravaggio’s influence 
spread to Spain and Northern Europe, where Vermeer and 
Rembrandt may have seen canvases by the group known as 
the Utrecht Caravaggisti. And then for centuries he was not 
much noticed by ambitious artists. Today his brand of realism 
seems to appeal more to movie directors, but he still makes 
his impact felt in fine art. (Cindy Sherman famously made a 
self-portrait as the artist’s Sick Bacchus, but has not other- 
wise had an ongoing engagement with the Baroque master.) 
Those who have been most deeply affected by Caravag- 
gio’s work have learned from both his manipulation of light 
and his choice of subject matter. In his early travels to Eu- 
rope, Barkley Hendricks, who is noted for his paintings of 
African American subjects, says he “looked at his use of 
light and reversed that. He used white people against dark 
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Cindy Sherman’s untitled 1990 color photograph could 
also be called “Self-Portrait as Bacchus.” In her only 
engagement with Caravaggio, she captures the Baroque 
original’s lurid quality and sense of unease. 


backgrounds, and I took black people and put them against 
light backgrounds.” 

Observes realist painter Vincent Desiderio, “Caravaggio’s 
highlights flash back at us like moonlight on a lake.” For 
Caravaggio, he believes, “the careful placement of highlights 
was nothing short of an analogue to linear perspective’s 
vanishing point” —it was a breakthrough every bit as revo- 
lutionary as the Renaissance discovery of how to create the 
illusion of three-dimensional space on a flat surface. He also 
points out how Caravaggio’s figures “frequently seem to in- 
habit the very space in which we live and breathe.” Desiderio 
says he has attempted to give the same “weight to the forms 
in my pictures, even as I have sought to thwart the clear 
intelligibility of my dramatic narratives.” 

Andres Serrano, the photographer whose Piss Christ caused 
so much controversy in 1987, is drawn to Caravaggio’s use of 
marginal characters in his art. “I like to use real people —real 
Klansmen, real homeless people, real dead people,” Serrano 
says. He also identifies with the artist’s complicated personal- 
ity, his outlaw character. “He’s a perfect example of a person 


who in another life might have been a madman. Art became 
a way for him to socially redeem himself.” 

And for video artist Bill Viola, both Caravaggio’s religious 
imagery and his handling of light and dark made an indelible 
impression. “The thing I really love is his darkness,” Viola 
says. “The darkness is palpable, like a physical substance. 
You can feel it in the space the people are in. It’s a kind of 
organic and ontological force, and that’s really strong for me 
because video is all about light and dark. 

“It wasn’t until my mother died, in 1991, that I really un- 
derstood what these pictures are about,” he adds. “They're 
about life and death and the beyond. That didn’t sink in for 
me until I had that personal experience.” 

It seems unlikely that Caravaggio is going to disappear again 
anytime soon. “He’s completely remarkable,” says Fried, who 
has been studying the artist since 1993. “He's got a staggering 
imagination. His ability to reconceive traditional subject mat- 
ter is profound. There’s only a handful of artists you can say 
that about—Giotto, Michelangelo, Rembrandt. Just a handful 
of guys whose imaginations are that powerful.” fi 
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Anselm 
Kieter 





Anselm Kiefer, Merkaba, 2010, 
airplane fuselage, photographs, 
lead and oil, emulsion, acrylic, 
shellac, clay on canvas in 
inscribed glass and steel vitrine, 
126" x 220%" x 90%". 
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elcome to Kiefer World. You may not enjoy your stay, but you'll 

VV surely find it unforgettable. Proof was to be found in this extraordi- 
nary show filling Gagosian’s 24th Street space with large, freestand- 

ing vitrines, huge paintings, and flat wall cases. All of these works translated 
ideas, feelings, and memories—the artist’s own as well as those he inherited 
by being a German born in 1945—into concrete images conditioned by two 
factors: hope, embodied in the show’s title, “Next Year in Jerusalem,” which 
expresses the wish of the Jews to return to their biblical homeland; and deso- 
lation, represented by the charred condition of the objects. 

The observer cannot be privy to Kiefer’s thoughts, and no catalogue essay 
(even one as cogent as Marina Warner’s) or artist’s statement could hope to 
convey a total understanding of the work. But despite its hermeticism, Kiefer’s 
art, which here combined environment, installation, and even performance, 
forces us to confront our own memories and ideas. This was especially evident 
when we glimpsed the photographs of the artist wrestling with history that 
hung in a partially 
opened storage con- 
tainer. In these im- 
ages, including some 
of Kiefer himself giv- 
ing the Nazi salute, 
the artist dramatizes 
not only his inescap- 
able heritage but also 
the concept that evil 
lurks in all of us. He 
forces himself and us 
to confront the hor- 
ror so often denied. 

In the vitrines were 
remnants of a fighter- 
plane fuselage, the 
motor of a Flying 
Fortress, a model U- 
boat—links to World 
War II and to Joseph 
Beuys, Kiefer’s 
teacher. Kiefer’s huge 
signature eagle wings hovered over ravaged landscapes—as connections to his 
past, both creative and historic. And there were myriad biblical references: to 
the destruction of the Temple, to Lilith, to angels, to the Burning Bush. 

In one of two installations inscribed Jakob Traum (Jacob’s Dream), a ladder 
rises from a rock. This piece and its double could be considered the central im- 
ages for the entire show. In Genesis, Jacob flees Esau and sleeps in Canaan. 
He dreams of a ladder that angels ascend and descend, and he hears God’s 
voice telling him that the land he sleeps on will belong to his people forever. 
He is sleeping where the Temple will be built in Jerusalem. 

The danger to Jacob comes not from a foreign enemy but from his own 
brother: the menace is from within. God’s promise gives hope for the future 
(“Next Year in Jerusalem”). Here Kiefer’s delicate icon combines his own in- 
terest in alchemy (Jacob’s ladder traditionally rests on lead, the base metal 
that alchemists transform into gold and Kiefer turns into art) with his idea of 
hope rising out of the ashes of destruction. 

Not every image here was decipherable. Die Schechina (2010) represents the 
idea of the divine presence. Kiefer placed a kind of wedding dress amid a geo- 
metric structure emblazoned with numbers one through ten. The representa- 
tion is as recondite an allegory as could be discerned in any Baroque puzzle 
painting, clearly indebted to the impossibility of imagining a divine presence. 

There is no way we could understand everything in this magnificent show, 
just as we cannot understand divine creation. — Alfred Mac Adam 
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John Baldessari 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Through January 9 

“Pure Beauty,” the title of the John 
Baldessari retro- 


a photo of a mountain climber at the top 
of the gallery wall, connecting it to a 
group of photos near the floor with a 
long, thin painted line. In works such as 
1986’s Heel, the images hint at narrative, 
but leave the viewer searching for a story. 
That elliptical take on storytelling can 
also be found in 





spective at the 
Met, may be a bit 
ironic. Nonethe- 
less, this encyclo- 
pedic show of 
more than 100 
works— organized 
by Jessica Morgan, 
curator of contem- 
porary art at Tate 
Modern, and 
Leslie Jones, asso- 
ciate curator of 
prints and draw- 
ings at the Los 
Angeles County 
Museum of Art— 
achieves its own 
kind of purity, dis- 








A PAINTING BY ELMIRE BOURKE 


the show’s last 
image, Sediment: 
Hand, Ladle, 
Spaghetti, Pot, 
Plate and Chair 
(2010). For this 
work, Baldessari 
digitally printed a 
photograph onto 
the canvas and 
then painted over 
it so that only a 
few ghostly hints 
of the original 
image remain. A 
series of 16 other 
paintings from 
the “Sediment” 
series were re- 








tilling this artist’s 
essential concerns. 
What is striking is 


John Baldessari, Commissioned Painting: A Painting by 
Elmire Bourke, 1969, acrylic and oil on canvas, 
59%" x 45%". Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


cently on view at 
Marian Goodman 
Gallery, and they 


MCKEEVER. 


how neatly these 
dovetail with major issues in Conceptual 
art, photography, and video. 

By farming out the fabrication of the 
three “Commissioned Paintings” (1969) in 
the show to other artists, Baldessari cast 
a sly wink at the by-now-familiar “Who 
is really the artist?” game. In works like 
Econ-O-Wash, 14th and Highland, 
National City, Calif: (1966-68), the game 
changes to “What is an art object?” — 
grainy photographs achieve the status of 
art objects by being blown up and silk- 
screened onto stretched canvases. 

By largely getting rid of traditional im- 
agery, Baldessari’s early text paintings, 
such as Pure Beauty or Everything is 
Purged... (both 1966-68), toy with no- 
tions of painting’s function. In 1970, 
Baldessari jettisoned the whole idea of 
painting. Marking his renunciation of the 
form, he devised Cremation Project, which 
is installed here. For that work, he burned 
his own paintings, published a sworn affi- 
davit to that effect, and had a plate made 
for a tombstone denoting the beginning 
and end of his career as a painter. 

The show also includes examples of his 
sequential photographs and film-based 
works. Mountain Climber (1988) positions 


showed that 
Baldessari is still willing to toy with the 
viewer by playing around the edges of 
representation. 


Robert 


Rauschenberg 


Gagosian 
Through January 15 
This show of 49 works in media 
ranging from collage to sculpture, 
photography, and fresco provides 
a welcome précis of Robert 
Rauschenberg’s long career. 

Facing each other in the first 
gallery are the show’s newest 
piece, Untitled (Runts), 2007, and 
its oldest, Greenhouse (Combine), 
1950. Though separated by over 
50 years, these works reveal a 
thread that ran throughout 
Rauschenberg’s career: the ability 
to combine simple elements so 
as to multiply their effect. 

By placing nature (twigs) and 
artifice (a glass globe) together 


— Steve Barnes 





Robert Rauschenberg, Untitled (Runts), 2007, 
pigment transfer on polylaminate, 61" x 73'". Gagosian. 


reviews: new york 


inside a wire cage, as in Greenhouse 
(Combine), Rauschenberg creates a web 
of conflicting energies. And in Untitled 
(Runts), he juxtaposes two photographs 
of an American flag painted onto a white 
picket fence with images of a truck wheel 
and of a row of fast-food signs. A closer 
look at the flag painted on the fence re- 
veals it to be the same reproduction of a 
Jasper Johns “Flag” that Rauschenberg 
used in the 1955 Short Circuit (Combine 
Painting), installed adjacent to Green- 
house (Combine). The worlds of everyday 
reality and art history bump up against 
each other, setting off sparks that lift the 
artist’s work far beyond its seemingly 
humble subject. 

Meetings between high and low art in- 
clude the collage Mexican Canary (ROCI 
Mexico), 1985, set inside a metal frame 
with the image from a container of “La 
Constena Chile Jalapenos,” and Index 
(Japanese Claywork), 1985, which juxta- 
poses a Michelangelo painting with a 
photo of a traffic light. 

Rauschenberg never forced the high- 
low dichotomy. He simply found the 
beauty in all of these objects. While there 
is plenty of contrast, there isn’t much 
conflict. The harmony here could com- 
fortably transform the humblest of mate- 
rials into art, as in Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat (Cardboard), 1971—disassembled 
boxes for Shredded Wheat and Alpo Dog 
Food installed on the wall. Rauschenberg 
could also take an art-historical icon like 
the Mona Lisa and give it a humorous 
spin, as in Pneumonia Lisa (Japanese 
Recreational Claywork), 1982, without 
coming off as flip or confrontational. In 
these works, wit and irony are tempered 
by this artist’s rare and refreshing sense 
of wonder. —Steve Barnes 
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reviews: new york 
John Walker 


Knoedler & Company 


In this show of recent works, the British- 
born John Walker continued to expand 
on a subject that has preoccupied him for 
the past decade: the rugged, coastal ter- 
rain near his home at Seal Point, Maine. 
But capturing the picturesque has never 
been his aim. “It’s all too damn beauti- 
ful,” he once complained. “It took me a 
long time to find something that inter- 
ested me.” Typically, these large, sprawl- 
ing paintings evoke the oozing mood of 
Maine, its murky tidal pools and turbu- 
lent skies. 

Familiar imagery pervaded these 14 
new canvases (all but one painted in 
2010), but it was here realized with a 
greater density and sense of physical 
weight than in the past; colors were 
often saturated and jewellike. And an 
array of more recent motifs drawn from 
nature—rainbow-like swathes of paint, 
smoke rising from a brushfire, and cross- 
ing birch trees—were explored. 

In Prism and Pool, for example, a top- 
down view into the inky, watery depths 
is relieved by a splash of emerald green 
and a floating band of rainbow colors. In 
Birch Cross #3, the intersecting trunks of 
two birch trees, stark and almost nakedly 
white, are seen against a somber back- 
ground of richly worked grays and 
browns flecked with slashes of white and 





John Walker, Birch Cross #3, 2010, oil on canvas, 84" x 66". 
Knoedler & Company. 
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ultramarine — 
suggestive, 
perhaps, of 
light glisten- 
ing off muddy 
flats. The 
same tech- 
nique of bold 
and bright lin- 
ear patterning 
against a 
somber back- 
ground was 
employed in a 
series of 
paintings that 
feature the 
sinuous lines 
of smoke ris- 
ing from set brushfires. Picturesque, no. 
But these works, products of nature ex- 
perienced with an extraordinary inten- 
sity, were profoundly poetic and amply 
rewarded long and thoughtful looking. 

— Elizabeth Wilson 


‘In Gilacometti’s 
studio’ 


Eykyn Maclean 
For those of us who grew up on Alberto 
Giacometti, the artist’s extremes of styl- 
ization and evocations of raw emotion 
can sometimes seem clichéd and self- 
parodic. The strength of this 
relatively small and well-selected 
show, then, was its ability to 
lend context to the artist’s 
pinched, elongated, angular 
sculptures and, in effect, flesh 
them out and add dimension. 
There were familiar works on 
pedestals and in vitrines— 
versions of the iconic “Walking 
Man,” self-portraits, and the 
surrealistic Pinocchio-nosed 
head in profile Le Nez (1947)— 
but there were also less known 
early busts of the artist’s father 
and mother. These sculptures, 
reminiscent in style of Matisse, 
were naturalistic, softly mod- 
eled, individualistic, and warm. 
The some 100 works in the 
show included such rarities as 
Giacometti’s doodle on a 
telegram from dealer Pierre 
Matisse, a 1946 portrait of 
Jean-Paul Sartre looking more 








Alberto Giacometti, Grande téte/Téte mince, 1954, bronze, 25," x 15/2" x 9'". 
Eykyn Maclean. 


businessman than intellectual, and draw- 
ings over texts opposite images, as in his 
riff on a van Gogh self-portrait. 

The drawings here for the most part 
were not terribly impressive. They 
described friends and family and, occa- 
sionally, the studio. But they provided 
glimpses into the artist’s thinking pro- 
cesses and practices— how he thought 
with his hands. 

The warmth was in the show’s 
informality —with fully realized draw- 
ings and studies, photographs, and docu- 
ments adding amplitude. One of the 
most arresting sculptures was the 1958 
Annette assise (grande), capturing the 
artist’s wife, elongated to the waist. Here 
Giacometti could merge his stylistic 
predilections, introducing a bit of natu- 
ralism and individual expression to his 
customary treatment. And here, too, the 
characteristic Beckettian angst is absent. 

The show was sensitively curated by 
Michael Peppiatt, who wrote and edited 
the catalogue (just published by the 
gallery and Yale University Press). The 
presentation, on two floors of this 
elegant townhouse, was a far cry from 
the cave-like Montparnasse studio 
where Giacometti worked and lived 
between 1927 and 1966, but it nonethe- 
less captured the spirit of his agitated 
enterprise. 

In 1965, Peppiatt writes, Giacometti 
summed up his and his cohorts’ endeav- 
ors, remarking: “All that doesn’t amount 
to much, all the painting, sculpture, 
drawing, writing or rather literature. 
Everything has its place and no more 
than that. Only trying counts. How 
marvelous!” | —Barbara A. MacAdam 
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‘Body and Soul’ 


Moretti Fine Art 


The great 15th-century Florentine sculp- 
tor Donatello—who reportedly exhorted 
one of his statues to “Speak! Speak, or 
may the plague strike you” —is often 


Moretti Fine Art. 


credited with the idea that sculpture 
should capture a subject’s inner life as 
well as outward appearance. 

The ways in which later Italian artists 
responded to this challenge provided the 
theme and title for this show, “Body and 
Soul,” an exhibition of 16 Italian Renais- 
sance and Baroque sculptures. And speak 
they do, beginning with the relief of a 
Gorgon head (ca. 1480) by Verrocchio 
that virtually howls with rage. 

However, the show’s real agenda was 
to demonstrate that important discover- 
ies are still to be made in the field of Old 
Master sculpture: all but one of the ob- 
jects on view were heretofore unknown 
or misattributed. 

Jacopo Sansovino’s terra-cotta figure 
Charity (ca. 1513) is a marvel of natural- 
ism married to rhythmic grace. If Raphael 
had sculpted, it might have looked some- 
thing like-this. Exemplifying the very dif- 
ferent, more austere esthetic of Northern 
Italian Renaissance art was Andrea Ric- 
cio’s Madonna Dolorosa (ca. 1500-10). The 
expression of mute grief speaks volumes. 
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Jacopo Sansovino, Charity, ca. 1513, terra-cotta, 23/4." high. 


With the exception of Alessandro Al- 
gardi, who was represented by an alle- 
gorical figure from 1630, the Baroque 
sculptors featured here were unfamiliar 
outside specialist circles. But this show 
was less about big-ticket names than 
it was about quality —which was abun- 
dant in Baroque Italy, and for 
which the exhibition’s curator, 
Andrew Butterfield, clearly has an 
exceptional eye. The figure in 
Giuseppe Mazzuoli’s Dead Christ 
(ca. 1670-80) seems to have just 
now slumped in death, while Pierre 
Le Gros’s monumental bearded man 
(ca. 1700-1705), obviously inspired 
by Michelangelo’s Moses, turns his 
head as if to speak in what would 
surely be a thundering baritone. 
Donatello, no doubt, would have 
loved it. —Elizabeth Wilson 


Monika 
sosnowska 


Hauser & Wirth 

Warsaw-based artist Monika Sos- 
nowska’s show of seven new 
works looked like a demolition site 
that had been cleaned up for a 
photo shoot. Named for what they 
are, or were, the sculptures (all 
2010)—Fence, Ladder, Stairs, 
Deck, Balustrade, Handrail, and Spiral—if 
reassembled, would form the kind of fire 
escape that zigzags up the exteriors of 
countless older buildings. Sosnowska has 
dragged her elegant, if also at times 
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ungainly, fabrications of these outdoor 
structures inside, suspending them on 
walls and leaving them crumpled on the 
floor. Although anomalous, the edgy for- 
malism of the deconstructed components 
was a match for the gallery’s pristine 
space —the works simultaneously en- 
hanced and disturbed it. All in steel, fin- 
ished in high-gloss black, they were 
twisted, stretched out, and otherwise re- 
configured. Their utility destroyed, they 
appeared, somewhat ironically, as dis- 
crete, museum-worthy sculptural objects 
with a message that both critiques and 
mourns failed systems meant to improve 
and save lives. 

Deck, the landing platform between 
flights of stairs, hung high on a wall but 
turned sideways, its function negated; it 
became a modernist wall sculpture, a tro- 
phy or salvage. Spiral, extending floor to 
ceiling, is a circular staircase stripped of 
its railings, its treads angling precariously 
downward in collapsed futility, a state 
that was shared by Ladder, sprawled 
awkwardly, uncomfortably on the floor. 
Balustrade, on the other hand, resembles 
a giant necklace. 

Part architecture, part sculpture, part 
remnants of functional objects, Sos- 
nowska’s project, with its social and po- 
litical inclinations, is indebted to Polish 
Constructivism, Minimalism, and Con- 
ceptualism. While the works are hand- 
some, their theme of thwarted (or no) 
exit—timely and double-edged —in this 
particular venture lacks the transforma- 
tive visual punch and poetry that is char- 
acteristic of her best ideas. —Lilly Wei 








Monika Sosnowska, (from left) Ladder, Deck, and Stairs, all 2010, installation view. Hauser & Wirth. 


FAR RIGHT: PRIVATE COLLECTION 


Art Students League of New York 
The festivities have begun in celebration 
of the incomparable Will Barnet’s centen- 
nial year. And probably no event will be 
more meaningful than this one at the Art 
Students League, where the charismatic 
artist has been a student, teacher, and 
mentor. This exhibition made clear that 
he is a survivor who has transcended 
fashion and trends while remaining 
open-minded and vital. 

The fates of Barnet and the League 





Will Barnet, Portrait of Djordje Milisevic, 
1967, oil on canvas, 37/2" x 211". 
Art Students League of New York. 


seem linked in ways that have been good 
for both. Arriving at the school in 1931 
on a scholarship, the 20-year-old artist 
had planned to study in the tradition of 
the Old Masters, yet he ended up also 
welcoming new formal and social con- 
cerns of the times, whether the abstrac- 
tion of Stuart Davis or the social realism 
of colleague Harry Sternberg. 

During his career at the League —as 
student, then master printer, and finally 
instructor—he absorbed or rebutted var- 
ious influences and became a celebrated 
teacher, though never at the expense of 
his own art. From his signature modern 


classicism to Indian Space Painting 
and other forms of abstraction, and 
from lithographs to woodcuts to 
oil paintings, he has always sought 
a unity and harmony of composi- 
tion and structure. 

This exhibition included the 
works of Barnet’s teachers, peers, 
students, and the artists for whom 
he did printing. Barnet studied 
painting and printmaking with 
Charles Locke, whose carefully 
balanced composition of a man 
and woman dining was featured 
here. He pulled prints for non- 
League-affiliated artists such as 
José Clemente Orozco and Louise 
Bourgeois. And he taught numer- 
Ous artists how to move past imi- 
tation and develop their own 
style. Among these artists were 
printmakers Garo Antreasian and 
Robert Blackburn and painters 
Paul Jenkins, James Rosenquist, 
Howard Daum, and Shirley Gold- 
farb. Most works in the show 
were from the League’s collection 
or from Barnet’s own. This venera- 
ble and independent school still 
teaches the basics of traditional art 
making, and this show shed some well- 
deserved light on both the League and 
Barnet. — Cynthia Nadelman 


Adelson Galleries 
Henry James once pronounced “summer 
afternoon” the two most beautiful words 
in the English language. It’s a sentiment 
John Singer Sargent seems to have 
shared, as this show of 31 enchanting, 
largely bucolic scenes made plain. After 
the public outrage that greeted the exhi- 
bition of his Madame X in Paris in 1884, 
Sargent fled to England, abandoning for- 
mal portraiture when commissions dried 
up and turning to landscape painting in 
the Impressionist manner. He established 
a warm correspondence with Claude 
Monet and made several visits to 
Giverny. Although the influence of the 
Impressionist master’s slashing, broken 
brushstrokes could be seen in many 
paintings here, the shimmering surfaces 
that were so much a part of the French- 
man’s greatness were absent. 

No matter. Sargent always excelled at 








John Singer Sargent, A Gust of Wind, ca. 1883, 
oil on canvas, 24%" x 15". Adelson Galleries. 


painting more lucrative subjects, such as 
the children of wealthy clients. The 
gorgeous Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose 
(1885-86), on loan from the Tate, fea- 
tures two children at dusk amid flowers 
and glowing Japanese lanterns. It was 
that painting that set the tone for this 
show, in which elegant women in long 
white dresses could be seen napping or 
reading in riverboats and profusions of 
vivid and juicy flowers appeared as if 
they'd just blossomed. 

Many scenes looked dashed off, such 
as A Backwater at Calcot Near Reading 
(1888) or A Gust of Wind (1883), while 
others were more finished and calcu- 
lated, like Paul Helleu Sketching with His 
Wife (1889), in which the interplay of 
boat, canvas, palette, and artist sets up a 
pattern of knifing angles. Faces in these 
works are rarely more than a blur, al- 
though occasionally they reveal Sargent’s 
impulse toward portraiture. The figure in 
Autumn on the River (1889) appears to 
be a dreamy but recognizable likeness of 
his sister, swaddled in blankets and furs 
and caressed by fall sunlight in the prow 
of a boat. It’s a lovely farewell to bliss- 
fully idle summer afternoons. 

—Ann Landi 
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Mark Calderon 


Nancy Hoffman 


In this show, Mark Calderon presented a 
group of sculptures that depicted mem- 
bers of the animal kingdom, including 
species thought to be endangered. “Do- 
minion,” as the intimate exhibition was 
titled, consisted of eight pieces, most of 
which were cast in lead with two in 
bronze. These mostly realistic, life-size 
creatures included several snakes, a 
hummingbird, and a pair of lizards 
locked in a fierce embrace. Despite 
being dull gray and fossil-like, these 
sculptures managed to capture move- 
ment in a way that made them seem 
almost animated. 

An overturned turtle writhed on its 
plinth, flailing its limbs helplessly while 
using its head in an attempt to right it- 
self. A snake dangled from a large nail, 
its long, twisted, colorless body poised 
and ominous. In Untitled (mice), 2009, 
the most stylized piece in Calderon’s 
menagerie, two leaden, featureless ro- 
dents face each other while balancing on 
their erect tails. This identical pair might 
have been poised for combat or conver- 
sation and stood like bookends on an 
otherwise empty shelf. 

In perhaps the most dramatic work, 
Nocturne (octopus), 2008, an inky black 
octopus stands on its spherical head as 
its tentacles spread and twist in the air, 
suckers up. The remarkable shadow that 
the sculpture cast on its white stand be- 
came a kind of doppelanger for the work 
itself. The octopus, like most of the crea- 


tures here, was at once vulnerable and 
proud. Even the animals captured in 
states of distress, like the frantically 
flapping hummingbird, cast in lead and 
trapped on the surface of the wall, con- 
veyed nature’s majesty and even 
harmony. — Doug McClemont 


Roger Shimomura 


Flomenhaft 

Roger Shimomura’s paintings mix their 
meanings in enlightening and entertain- 
ing ways. They are 
self-portraits about 
American history 
and reflections on 
how Americans think 
about themselves. 
They are in the vein 
of Pop art and cri- 
tique the racist ten- 
dencies inherent in 
popular culture. At 
their best, they 
blend anger and 
silliness. 

In American vs. 
America (2010), 
Uncle Sam issues a 
vicious Kung Fu 
kick, laying out the 
artist in front of the 
Mall in Washington, 
D.C., as old-style 
fighter planes swarm 
overhead. Like his 
“Minidoka Snapshot” 
series —starkly rendered images of chil- 
dren at play in the 
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Idaho internment 
camp where 
Seattle-born Shi- 
momura and his 
family were im- 
prisoned during 
World War II—the 
painting is a re- 
minder that the 
United States has a 
long history of 
using government 
power against its 
own citizens. Ina 
more manic work, 
America vs. Japs 
(2010), Shimomura 
himself kicks to- 








Mark Calderon, Nocturne (octopus), 2008, bronze, 23" x 28" x 29". 


Nancy Hoffman. 
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ward the viewer, 
taking down a pla- 


Roger Shimomura, American vs. Japs, 2010, acrylic on canvas, 54" x 54". 


toon of slant-eyed, buck-toothed Japan- 
ese characters lifted from that era’s gov- 
ernment propaganda. 

Several paintings featured the artist 
fighting a seemingly losing battle against 
an onslaught of no-less-offensive car- 
toon stereotypes produced by Disney 
and other major studios that mock and 
degrade Native Americans, Mexicans, 
and Muslims as well as all manner of 


“Orientals.” 
In another. group of paintings, Shimo- 
mura finds his identity—in a pared-down 





Flomenhaft. 


form featuring arched eyebrows, round- 
rimmed glasses, and salt-and-pepper 
goatee —subsumed into the iconic repre- 
sentations of Asians that have shaped 
Western notions for more than a century. 
In the march through history, there is 
Shimomura as geisha in a Japanese wood- 
block print, Shimomura as gun-toting 
Chinese comrade in a Socialist Realist— 
inflected painting, and Shimomura as 
Hello Kitty and Pikachu from Pokémon. 
How far have we come? he seems to ask. 
— Eric Bryant 


Joseph Zito 


Lennon, Weinberg 

Skeletons inevitably speak of death, but 
also of endurance. A huge, handmade, 
bare-bones hulk of a boat here filled the 
back of the gallery to barely squeeze- 
by-able dimensions. Behind the sculpture 








Joseph Zito, Untitled (for Jamie), 2009-10, wood and steel, 8' x 10' x 30'. Lennon, Weinberg. 


was a somber purple curtain with a 
bench poised before it: a funeral. 

The boat itself, installed here upside- 
down, contains an abundance of sym- 
bolic content. A capsized ark, perhaps? 
Charon’s ferry that transports souls 
across the Acheron River to Hades? The 
Titanic? A coffin? None of it good. But 
the raw, fresh wood it is made of also 
speaks to creativity and potential—to 
new beginnings. 

The show, “Not Even the Saints Can 
Help,” was overtly autobiographical, 
finding Zito reflecting on loss, especially 
the death of his father. Accompanying the 
boat, Untitled (for Jamie), 2009-10, were 
delicate gouaches on paper lining the 
walls of the long entry space. Their pres- 
ence provided a striking yet unassuming 
contrast to the vessel. 

Titled Stations 1 through 11 (2010), 
the multipart work suggests the Twin 
Towers as well as the tops of ghostly 
houses in reds, oranges, and blues, gen- 
tly expressing emotion through color. A 
rich, blue chalk-powder drawing, Curve 
of the Keel at the Bow (2010), was one 
of several pieces recording Zito’s work- 
ing process. 

Playing all the while was a video pro- 
jection beside the ship’s frame showing 
a turbulent sea, in what may have been a 
too-literal but nonetheless commanding 
commentary. 

Zito stopped working after his father 
died in 1998 and he began again after 
9/11. The emotions here were quite 
powerful, expressed not only in the im- 
ages themselves but also in the mate- 


rials, which speak their own language 
and do so very directly —and to linger- 
ing effect. — Barbara A. MacAdam 
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Phyllis Lucas 
This show of more than 40 works began 
with a stack of envelopes sitting in a 
box on a counter. But each envelope 
was more 
than it ap- 
peared to 
be. For Open 
Letter: Visi- 
tors at 
MoMA 
(2004), 
Baumhauer 
had opened 
out an enve- 
lope mailed 
to her from 
the Museum 
of Modern 
Art and per- 
forated it 
with tiny 
holes. She 
displayed it 
with the in- 
side facing 
up, so that it 
looked like 
an elegant 
lace doily. 
Other 
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envelopes were decorated with such 
materials as colored pencil and a hair 
band (as in Open Letter: untitled, 2001), 
or swirls of orange acrylic paint and 
black thread (as in Open Letter: From 
the Center, 2009). 

The envelope motif turned inside out 
carried over into the show's larger images 
as well. In Open Letter: Center (2002), the 
image of an envelope is lithographed 
onto a large sheet of paper adorned with 
a linoleum-print block of white and a 
bright yellow circle that echoed those the 
artist painted on the actual envelope. 

Other works in the “Open Letter” se- 
ries feature more and more materials on 
paper or canvas backgrounds, but they 
all connect with Baumhauer’s original in- 
spiration. Open Letter: Sphinx (2010) 
obscures the background with a wash of 
green paint, pieces of fabric, and a draw- 
ing of a face. But the jawline of that face 
recalls the lines of an envelope’s flap that 
show up in other images. That link be- 
tween found materials and the work of 
the artist’s hand turns the varied draw- 
ings in the series into a compelling and 
unified whole. 

The show also included several draw- 
ings from Baumhauer’s charming “Diary” 
series, which are rendered in a way that 
brings a child’s drawings to mind while 
retaining a distinctly adult sense of scale 
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Regina Baumhauer, Open Letter: Sphinx, 2010, acrylic, color pencil, graphite, textiles, and 
thread on canvas, 10" x 10". Phyllis Lucas. 
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and precision. In both se- 

ries, the artist exhibits an 
impressive eye for color and 
texture and a unique, ap- 


pealing point of view. 
—Steve Barnes 


UP NOW 


sven Lukin 
Gary Snyder Project Space 
Through January 29 
Featuring eleven radiantly 
colored, eccentrically 
shaped three-dimensional 
canvases mostly from the 
1960s, this exhibition of- 
fered something of a retro- 
spective for the 
Latvian-born, New 
York-based artist Sven 
Lukin. The works—hybrids 

















of canvas painting and relief 
sculpture—with their brash 
primary hues, reduced forms, 
and caricature-like, almost anthropomor- 
phic curves, assume a position some- 
where between Pop and Minimalism. 

A playful untitled construction from 
1965, painted in bright ceruleans, cad- 
mium yellows, and reds, is a strange 
sliver of a shape that suggests what could 
be a carpet, a cartoonish tongue, or a 
flattened tail, slithering down and onto 
the floor before curling back toward the 
canvas’s lower edge. It evokes both Roy 
Lichtenstein’s painted gestures and 
Robert Morris's cascading felt pieces. 

Even when they don’t protrude from 
the wall and engage their surroundings, 
these canvases are animated by their 
bold, brushstroke-like gestures, as in 
Snug (1968-2010), a pink flesh-colored, 
calligraphic band that springs from one 
comer of the gallery and slides in a 
diagonal to touch the cement-gray floor. 
Such shapes also play out to humorous 
effect in Disneyesque (1970-71), where a 
folded loop sits atop a square pedestal. 
By fusing Pop-like imagery with a Mini- 
malist formality Lukin creates what 
comes off as a charming visual pun. 

It sometimes feels in these works as if 
Lukin were joking with the sculptural 
concerns of his peers. Yet his paintings, 
visually exuberant and rigorously 
crafted, reveal a sincere effort to capture 
the experimental spirit of the time—a 
transitional moment when artists were 
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Sven Lukin, Lemon Peel, 1963, oil on canvas, 43" x 38" x 62". 


Gary Snyder Project Space. 


challenging the relationship between 
painting and sculpture. They took work 
from the walls to the floor, used uncon- 
ventionally shaped canvases, and ren- 
dered painting three-dimensional. And 
many of these “experiments” —as put 
forth by Lukin—still manage to look 
adventuresome. — Greg Lindquist 


Jon 
Schueler 


David Findlay Jr. Fine Art 
The color-saturated 
paintings in “Jon 
Schueler: The Castelli 
Years 1955-1959” can be 
viewed as missing links 
between the figurative 
and the abstract. At one 
moment, they're wind- 
tossed landscapes, at 
another, expressions of 
sheer energy. In one 
painting, the blue-, red-, 
and wine-colored slashes 
of paint seem like pure 
abstraction until you see 
the title of the work, 
Winter Storm (1958). 
Summer: Martha’s Vine- 
yard (1957) begins as a 
gorgeous gold and purple 


design and then seems to morph into the 
moors of the island where it was painted. 
A second-generation Abstract Expres- 
sionist, Schueler (1916-92) played both 
sides of the field, taking classic inspira- 
tion from nature and contemporary tech- 
niques from his peers. Both elements 
inform his work and shine a slightly dif- 
ferent light on the period represented 
here. 

The Wisconsin-born Schueler came to 
New York in the early ‘50s, working 
under the influence of his teacher Clyf- 
ford Still. In 1957 he became the first 
painter to have a one-person show at Leo 
Castelli’s then-new gallery, where he 
showed for several years, before the 
gallery’s interest shifted to Jasper Johns, 
Robert Rauschenberg, and, eventually, 
Pop art. 

Schueler’s tumultuous canvases from 
this time are some of his best works. In 
Study: Snow Cloud and Blue Sea (1958), 
with its minimal composition and vol- 
canic color, a furious red storm bears 
down feverishly on murky waters, while 
in Evening I (1957), a dappled feast of 
reds, oranges, pinks, and blues, applied 
with a palette knife, evokes the deep and 
reflective lily ponds of Monet's late 
work. As a student, Schueler had also 
immersed himself in J. M. W. Turner, rec- 
ognizing in the early-19th-century radi- 
cal a kindred spirit. Taking Turner’s 





Jon Schueler, The First Snow Cloud, 1958, oil on canvas, 37" x 32". 


David Findlay Jr. Fine Art. 
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blinding golden light as a starting point, 
Schueler’s large and misty Indian Yellow 
(1958) riffs on maritime cloudscapes, 
capturing a mauve tornado ready to suck 
in the surrounding orange and yellow 
atmosphere. —Mona Molarsky 


Tetsuya Yamada 


Yoshii 
For his first show at the gallery, Tetsuya 
Yamada, a Tokyo-born, Minneapolis- 
based painter arid sculptor, presented ce- 
ramic wall works and oil and pastel 
paintings. Collectively titled “Memory of 
Future,” these Constructivist-inspired 
creations explored form as movement. 

Externization #28 (2003) stood in the 
center of the gallery, listing gracefully to 
one side, as if to counteract the tilt of its 
wooden plinth. The piece is made up of 
thick beige ceramic sheets, rolled into 
building-like tubes and grouped to- 
gether. It evoked at once a futuristic city 
and an excavated artifact. Its gray glaze 
subdivides the forms, and in so doing, 
creates more shapes within the whole. 
Masterfully articulated drips further 
emphasize the architectural nature of 
the sculpture, suggesting pillars or flying 
buttresses. 

Like many of the works on display 
here, this piece channels the practices of 
a diverse group of artists, including 





Tetsuya Yamada, Externization #28, 
2003, stoneware and plywood, 
77" x 31" x 30". Yoshii. 
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Oliver Herring, Glitter (from “Areas for Action”), 2010. 
Meulensteen. 


Frank Gehry, Richard Serra, Kasimir 
Malevich, and especially Vladimir Tatlin. 
Yamada’s ceramic wall-mounted sculp- 
tures were more angular, and as studies 
of flight, as he has described them, their 
many facets brought to mind wings as 
well as Constructivist and Suprematist 
history. 

In dialogue with the sculptural works 
on display, the artist’s oil-on-canvas cre- 
ations employed a language of minimal- 
ism. Yet the hundreds of approximately 
two-inch brushstrokes made for layered 
landscapes. Large red, blue, or yellow 
abstract forms inhabit the gray or white 
fields, their extremities suggestive of 
propellers, plants, pods, and even 
weather vanes. The cool, almost mir- 
rored surfaces lend the images a sense of 
timelessness, as if the “motors” in the 
paintings had stopped just long enough 
for the viewer to absorb them. 

— Doug McClemont 


Oliver Herring 


Meulensteen 

For the past decade, Oliver Herring has 
been creating delightful public-art per- 
formances, inviting crowds to participate 
in artmaking at what he calls “TASK” 
parties. He has also been making his own 
sculptures, videos, and photocollages. 
For this show, he brought his performa- 
tive side into the gallery, staging daily 


events that enlisted the help of over 50 
volunteers and countless visitors. The re- 
sult reflected a combination of mayhem 
and discipline. 

Over the course of several days, per- 
formers spat food coloring all over the 
walls and floor of the gallery in an 
Animal House version of Jackson Pol- 
lock, and nude subjects were turned into 
sculptures while Herring photographed 
every inch of their bodies, then applied 
the resulting prints to their skin. 

One couple clothed themselves in sil- 
ver Mylar and let the audience help 
drape the material over them. Another 
day, over 20 people were painted in 
phosphorescent pigment then video- 
taped as Herring directed their move- 
ments. The video looked uncannily like 
3-D animation. 

All of the proceedings were photo- 
graphed and captured on video, with 
Herring working long into the night to 
edit each day’s footage and install the 
documentation on monitors around 
the gallery. As debris and videos accu- 
mulated in the exhibition space, the 
show gradually turned into a kind of 
retrospective of the artist’s various tech- 
niques. It was simultaneously messy 
and thrilling, with the excitement gener- 
ated as much by the audience's role as 
by Herring's amazing talent for keeping 
focus in the midst of chaos. 

— Barbara Pollack 
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Dave Cole 
DODGE 


Dave Cole’s subjects are overtly 
political, and his intention is to 
provoke, which he ably demon- 
strated in this intelligent New 
York debut. What is all the 
more remarkable then is that 
his work is also consistently 
entertaining. 

Cole invented and built his 
own furnace and then did 
something that he was told is 
impossible—he melted table 
salt and cast it into imprints of 
World War.I tank treads. In a 
conceptually related (though 
formally dissimilar) work, called 
Leaves of Grass (2010) after 
Walt Whitman’s collection of 
poems, he crafted an eight-foot- 
long slice of rough meadow 
from melted bullets and intri- 
cately cut shell casings. 

For another work, Cole pur- 
chased a complete set of the of- 
ficial United Nations “Flags of 
the World” — 192 in all—then 
carefully cut out the red, white, and blue 
components and sewed them back to- 
gether as a stars-and-stripes flag almost 
30 feet across. As for the pieces of flags 
of other colors, he just left them strewn 
across the floor. He persuaded a wire- 
wool manufacturer to custom spin wool 
out of statuary bronze, which he then 
knitted into a metal fabric using a couple 
of shotguns as needles. The full audac- 
ity of this act is revealed in the title, 
Knitting with Loaded Shotguns (Safeties 
Off), 2008-10. 

Cole keeps revisiting the more difficult 
issues of our time—patriotism, war, em- 
pire, and the despoliation of the planet — 
and jokes about them, all the while 
obliging us to find the seriousness within 
his wit and to begin to rethink our atti- 
tudes toward his subjects. 

—Robert Ayers 





Dusty Boynton 


Denise Bibro Fine Art 

Sooty faces, misshapen figures, and 
mangy animals with their teeth bared fill 
the crudely delineated rectangles in 
Dusty Boynton’s works on paper. In her 
disturbing but compelling show, “Out of 
Line,” Boynton presented these dark 
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Dave Cole, Knitting with Loaded Shotguns (Safeties Off), 
2008-10, spun statuary bronze with 12-gauge shotguns, 


72" x 66" x 10". DODGE. 


images in the simple manner of a young 
child’s drawing, with slashes for mouths 
and lumps of coal for eyes. Her creepy 
characters, which face us dead on, appear 
as if in a nightmare. Yet, despite their 


apparent artlessness, these mixed-media 
works, with their inky blotches, scrawls, 
and smears, were tonally nuanced and 
beautifully composed. 

Herbert (2010) shows a menacing fig- 
ure with a giant grinning jack-o’-lantern 
of a head that’s been drawn several 
times in black, then redrawn with a thick 
red crayon. He’s got hairy ears, a tiny 
body, and a miniscule penis hanging 
down below his shirt. But figuring more 
prominently is the elephant-like nose 
that protrudes obscenely from his face. 

In Gang (2010) three hobgoblin-like 
creatures seem to pose for a family 
photo, while a long-nosed demon lurks 
behind them. A trio of bald figures look- 
ing as emaciated as concentration-camp 
victims huddle together against a black 
background in Three (2010), a work that 
seems to fall somewhere between Ex- 
pressionism and the gruesome fairy tales 
of Roald Dahl. 

But the overarching sense of anger was 
at its most palpable in the scribble of 
black chalk in a 2010 untitled work. In 
this drawing, two cartoony, witchlike 
women clench their teeth and go nose- 
to-nose, eyeball-to-eyeball, locked to- 
gether like Siamese twins in their fury. 
This piece, like Boynton’s other works on 
paper in this disturbing show, is raw and 
wired and powerfully expressive. 

— Mona Molarsky 

















Dusty Boynton, Gang, 2010, mixed media on paper, 38%" x 46%". Denise Bibro Fine Art. 
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The Wild 80's Until 30/1 
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Federico Herrero — Aurora Until 29/01 
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Sigurdur Gudmundsson: 

Situations and Other Photo Work 1970-1982 14/1-19/3 
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Expressive Luminescence: Watercolors by 


TIMOTHY J. CLARK 
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JORIN FO ENS a 


and American Modernism 
Through March 6, 2011 






A new perspective on the revered American 
Impressionist and his contributions to Modern Art. 


WoodmereArtMuseum. woodmereartmuseum.org 
9201 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, PA 19118 


Woodmere Art Museum extends special thanks to our presenting sponsor, Bonhams, particularly 
Malcolm Barber, Chief Executive Officer, and Alan Fausel, Vice President and Director, 
Fine Art Department, New York. Additional support was provided by the John F. Folinsbee Art Trust, 
the Folinsbee family, and a generous Woodmere Trustee 





Trenton Platform, 1929, oil on canvas, Private Collection. © 2010 John F, Folinsbee Art Trust 
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‘Hide/Seek’ 


National Portrait Gallery 

Washington, D.C. 

Through February 13 

The museum pitches this exhibition, sub- 
titled “Difference and Desire in American 
Portraiture,” as an examination of “the 
influence of gay and lesbian artists in 
creating modern American portraiture.” 
In fact, curators Jonathan D. Katz and 


Thomas Eakins, Sa/utat, 1898, oil on canvas, 
50" x 40". National Portrait Gallery. 


David C. Ward have assembled a brave, 
groundbreaking show about the repre- 
sentation of homosexual love and attrac- 
tion in American art. 

The exhibition starts not with a por- 
trait but with social history. Thomas 
Eakins’s canvas Salutat (1898) depicts a 
crowd of suited middle-class men ap- 
plauding a young working-class boxer. 
His muscular buttocks anchor the pic- 
ture, clearly suggesting that the audi- 
ence’s enthusiasm is for the boy’s body 
as much as his pugilism. Intentionally or 
not, Eakins demonstrates that homo- 
eroticism was cloaked but acceptable in 
art and society, as long as certain implicit 
boundaries weren't crossed. Here, the 
separation is literal: the leering throng 
remains in the bleachers looking down 
on the objects of desire below. 

Another highlight is the astonishing 
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Men Reading by J. C. Leyendecker, cre- 
ator of the “Arrow Man” ad campaign to 
sell shirts. The 1914 canvas, painted for 
reproduction in an advertisement, 
depicts two immaculately cuffed and 
collared young gents, probably in a 
men’s-club library. The darker, more 
ruggedly handsome figure puts down his 
book to admire his more delicately fea- 
tured friend, modeled on Leyendecker’s 
lover. 

These paintings notwithstanding, the 
majority of the works here are portraits, 
mostly by gay and lesbian 
artists, often depicting lovers or 
other gay and lesbian figures in 
the arts. Romaine Brooks 
painted the sculptor Una Lady 
Troubridge in men’s formal at- 
tire, monocled and looking 
about as approachable as a 
Prussian general. There’s a great 
trio of 1920s Berenice Abbott 
photographs showing a young 
and pensive Betty Parsons, a 
sultry Djuna Barnes, and a mys- 
teriously costumed Janet Flan- 
ner. Grant Wood's knockout 
1930 painting Arnold Comes of 
Age is an adoring portrait made 
the same year as American 
Gothic. 

From Marsden Hartley’s Paint- 
ing No. 47, Berlin (1914-15), a 
coded tribute to his lover, who 
was killed in World War I, to 
A. A. Bronson’s 1994 gigantic, 
unflinching death-bed portrait of 
Felix Partz, a fellow member of 
the collective General Idea, tragedy and 
loss are never far from center stage. A 
four-minute edit of David Wojnarowicz’s 
brilliant 1987 film Fire in My Belly rages 
against mainstream indifference to the 
AIDS crisis and features the slow, grue- 
some sewing shut of the artist’s mouth. 

The backstories of intolerance, repres- 
sion, and heartbreak are important here, 
of course. Nonetheless, this is an exuber- 
ant and triumphant show with many 
pleasures and too many surprises to 
mention. —Rex Weil 
As this issue went to press, following pressure 
from the Catholic League and conservative 
politicians, Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution G. Wayne Clough pulled Wojnarowicz’s 
Fire in My Belly from the show, stating, “It 
was not the museum’s intention to offend.” In 
response, the Washington, D.C., nonprofit 
space Transformer showed the full 30-minute 
video on December 1, World AIDS Day. 


‘The Artist’s 
Museum’ 


Museum of Contemporary Art 

Los Angeles 

Through January 31 

With a new director, Jeffrey Deitch, and 
an imperative to run a leaner operation, 
MOCA is charting a course for the future. 
And this latest exhibition, featuring 
works by 146 artists who live and work 
in Los Angeles or have close ties to the 
city, supports the case that MOCA had to 
be saved from financial ruin. Letting the 
32-year-old institution die would have 
broken a trust with the area’s artists, 
who have long been its lifeblood and re- 
cently rallied to its rescue. 

To underscore the close relationship 
invoked by the show’s title, which was 
former director Richard Koshalek’s nick- 
name for the institution, two galleries 
feature works by members of the mu- 
seum’s original artists advisory council, 
including Vija Celmins, Sam Francis, 
Robert Irwin, and Alexis Smith. As a 
whole, though, the eclectic array of 
paintings, sculptures, installations, pho- 
tographs, prints, and videos that fills 
most of the two downtown buildings is a 
freewheeling celebration of the creative 
energy that has always fueled MOCA’s 
exhibition program and collection. 

In the Grand Avenue facility, Jim Iser- 
mann has transformed the lobby with a 
dazzling geometric pattern of vinyl de- 
cals and Pae White has linked two sec- 
tions of the museum with a vibrant 
ceiling installation of brightly colored 
yarn. Breathtakingly quiet Light and 











Larry Bell, 36-85-7, 1985, glass coated with Inconel 
and silicon monoxide, 36%" x 36%" x 36/4". 
Museum of Contemporary Art. 
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Space-era pieces by Larry Bell and Craig 
Kauffman have come out of storage. So 
have highly provocative works, such as a 
1991 painting by Barbara Kruger in 
which the words “It’s our pleasure to dis- 
gust you” are boldly lettered across a fig- 
ure in a gas mask nailed to a cross. Many 
other pieces, including massive sculp- 
tures by Paul McCarthy, are loans. 

The exhibition, sparked by chief curator 
Paul Schimmel and organized by Rebecca 
Morse with Deitch and others, does look 
as if it were designed by a committee. But 
confusion may be appropriate in a show 
meant to represent the diversity of L.A’s 
art scene. The payoff comes in individual 
discoveries, such as Edgar Arceneaux’s 
American Natural History (2009), an 
acrylic-and-graphite work on paper. The 
ethereal image of a burning house float- 
ing through the sky on a slice of earth 
calls to mind the beauty found in physical 
destruction. 


Nathan Slate 
Joseph 


Sundaram Tagore 

Beverly Hills 

For this exhibition, “Talking with the 
Walls,” Nathan Slate Joseph combined 
painting and sculpture to produce raw, 
tactile works that speak about the ero- 
sion of natural elements. 

Joseph begins with shards of discarded 
steel, stains them with pigments and 
acid, and allows them to rust under the 
sun and rain in his outdoor studio. He 
then galvanizes and paints the steel in 
earth tones and weathered colors. Many 





Nathan Slate Joseph, Line Drawing Yellow/Green, 
2006, pure pigment on galvanized steel, 48" x 40". 
Sundaram Tagore. 


—Suzanne Muchnic 


of his works are made of torch-cut rec- 
tangular panels, which are layered one 
atop the other. The compositions look 
like terrestrial grids, reflecting the logic 
of property lines or even perhaps politi- 
cal borders. But they also have an inti- 
macy about them, like protective skin 
or a battle-tested armor. 

Kimono Kimono (2009) is a large ex- 
ample of Joseph’s multilayered ap- 
proach, with squares of rusty brown, 
yellow ochre, peach, burnt sienna, and 
copper. Line Drawing Yellow/Green 
(2006) and Line Drawing Violet (2006) 
each feature a line of steel that cleaves 
vertically through the center, creating a 
diptych, albeit one solidly welded to- 
gether. These lines speak of thresholds 
and boundaries. 

Among the show’s most evocative 
works were the smaller pieces, made 
from 2007 to 2009 and presented salon 
style. Their varied forms keep the eye 
moving, while vibrant colors and titles 
such as Spice Market Suite (2009) and 
Silk Route Cut of India I, XXII, and 
XXIV (all 2008) bring to mind an imagi- 
nary subcontinental journey. 

— Richard Chang 


Ed Moses 


Brian Gross Fine Art 

San Francisco 

With each new exhibition, veteran Los 
Angeles-based abstractionist Ed Moses 
seems to want to reignite something of 
the shock that people must have experi- 
enced at the origin of such movements 
as Analytic Cubism, Surrealism and Pop 
art. 

The five recent paintings here might 
have induced double takes even among 
visitors familiar with the artist’s long 
career. Each picture appeared to be 
composed of swathes and snatches of 
awful wallpaper or upholstery patterns. 
In Anima Kracker (2009), a field of 
chopped-up images of zebras, giraffes, 
and tigers in black, white, and magenta— 
a sort of “Peaceable Kingdom” motif — 
forms the ground for irregular passages 
of stylized foliage in mustard yellow. 

The black, white, and orange patterns 
that punctuate Anam-Krackel (2009) 
seem to punch holes in the surface, re- 
calling the tizzy over figure and ground 
among American abstract painters of the 
late ‘40s and 50s. And poor registration 
as if from silk-screening or stencilling — 


Z re 


at its most extreme in Anam-Krackel— 
contributes to these paintings’ almost 
dizzying lack of focus. 

Moses may have intended references 
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Ed Moses, Kracker, 2009, acrylic on canvas, 66" x 54". 
Brian Gross Fine Art. 


to Andy Warhol (remember his cow’s- 
head wallpaper?) or to the Pattern and 
Decoration movement of the late 1970s. 
He may even mean to invoke the idea of 
tapestry as an ancestor of painting. But 
all the optical devices Moses puts in play 
serve to keep the viewer from taking lit- 
erally the embedded images that at first 
seem ruinous to the work. After a few 
minutes those figures become difficult to 
see at all. 

So these paintings are both smart and 
hard not to hate. It may take some time 
before opinion settles on their credibility, 
never mind their quality. Indeed, they 
seemed mischievously constructed to 
drive the concept of “quality” from the 
viewer's mind. —Kenneth Baker 
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SITE Santa Fe 

Santa Fe 

Focusing on a trend in recent video art, 
the curators of the SITE Santa Fe Eighth 
International Biennial brought together 
30 examples of what they call “a hybrid 
practice where the handmade meets the 
high-tech.” By this, independent curator 
Sarah Lewis and Daniel Belasco, from 
New York’s Jewish Museum, mean artists 
who join traditional practices— painting, 
drawing, sculpture, costumes, sets—with 
animation and video to produce generally 
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Mary Reid Kelley, still from You Make Me Iliad, 2010, 
HD video with sound, 7 minutes, 22 seconds. 
SITE Santa Fe. 


narrative works. The upshot is a clever, 
and often dizzying, lesson in how richly 
varied video can be. 

To give some historical context, 
there were examples of early stop- 
motion works from Lotte Reiniger— 
whose The Adventures of Prince 
Achmed (1926) is believed to be the 
oldest surviving feature-length ani- 
mated film—and from Fleischer 
Studios, which introduced Betty Boop 
and Popeye. 

And familiar names from recent 
times were also on hand: William 
Kentridge’s History of the Main Com- 
plaint (1996) features his weary South 
African businessman, Soho Eckstein, 
in a video made from Kentridge’s 
smudgy charcoal drawings, while Kara 
Walker’s silhouettes of beastly South- 
ern overseers engage in unspeakable 
acts with newly freed slaves. 

Other artists here—such as Ezra John- 
son, Berni Searle, Christine Rebet, and 
Laleh Khorramian—bring an unabashedly 
painterly sensibility to the video medium. 
George Griffin introduces a comic touch 
in his work, which required the viewer to 
step up on a platform and peer into a 
“mutoscope” to watch cartoonish charac- 
ters loping around photographer Ead- 
weard Muybridge’s running man. One of 
the spookiest works belonged to Mary 
Reid Kelley, whose You Make Me Iliad 
(2010), set toward the end of World War 
I, has bizarrely costumed characters— 
played by Kelley herself —declaiming 
epic poetry in a Belgian brothel. 

The only problem with this rich array 
was the time needed to see the films in 
full. Several visits were necessary, but it 
was well worth the investment. 

—Ann Landi 
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Trenton Doyle 
Hancock 


Dunn and Brown Contemporary 
Dallas 
This exhibition of paintings, works on 
paper, and sculpture (all 2010) continued 
the long-running saga of the Vegans, 
Trenton Doyle Hancock's otherworldly, 
comic-book-like characters. This time 
they confronted death and glimpsed re- 
birth, all of which was depicted in bright 
colors and striking contrasts of darkness 
and light. What was unusual though, 
was that several of the works included 
explicit self-representation. 

Whereas earlier episodes in the story 
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Trenton Doyle Hancock, The Everlasting Arms, Version #2, 
2010, acrylic and mixed media on canvas, 60" x 60". 
Dunn and Brown Contemporary. 


had a manic sprawl suggesting adoles- 
cence, here the themes of self-reflection 
and mortality conveyed a somber matu- 
rity. Many works employed collage, and 
the varied surface textures, colors, and 
tonalities created a frenetic vitality. 

In the main space, easel-scale mixed- 
media paintings alternated with groupings 
of framed notebook-size drawings. In the 
project room, Color Coffin lay at the center 
of the floor, surrounded by black walls. 
Built from the dresser drawers of the 
artist’s grandfather, this casket was di- 
vided into compartments filled with 
brightly colored plastic caps. 

Viewers familiar with Hancock’s work 
encountered motifs from earlier periods: 
bony “vegan arms,” half-oval mounds, 
and Pepto-Bismol-pink “mound meat.” 
Many doubled patterns recurred across 
several works: pairs of tombstones, 
crossed arms, and bloodshot eyes. At the 





same time, the narrative content was 
sketchy and enigmatic. There was no ex- 
planatory text. The thrill of solving these 
mysteries was part of the reward. 

The show’s title, “Work While it is Day 
... For When Night Cometh No Man Can 
Work,” was adapted from Bible verse. 
According to some interpretations, the 
coming “night” refers to Jesus’s impend- 
ing death. These connotations set the 
mood here—scenes of wild, frenzied ac- 
tivity were shadowed by a darkness that 
encroached upon the borders and back- 
grounds of the work. —Benjamin Lima 


Jonn Tracey 


Miller Block 
Boston 
Ghostly lines traverse the abstracted 
landscapes of John Tracey’s encaustic- 
on-panel paintings. An arc evokes the 
curve of the earth. Choppy tufts bristle 
against whiteness like furrowed farmland 
in the snow. Fence-like verticals indicate 
vague boundaries on hazy terrain. 
Hand-drawn and shadowy, these im- 
ages have no more substance than pic- 
tographs. By exploring the impact of 
simple gestures on his paintings’ rectan- 
gular fields, Tracey records the human 
struggle for delineation—both in describ- 
ing the visible world and in the internal 
search for meaning. The drawn forms are 
rudimentary, ambiguous in scale, and 
clouded by layers of beeswax; they qui- 
etly shape their surroundings. These 
seven pieces, all from 2010—rather than 
the accompanying selection of Tracey’s 





John Tracey, North of the Border, 2010, encaustic on 
panel, 59" x 42". Miller Block. 
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mostly small, mostly bronze sculptures— 
made this exhibition memorable. 

Dominated by smoky blues, North of 
the Border features a row of sketchy 
posts, beginning in midair on the left and 
trailing off to the right. Light suffuses 
the center of this image and accentu- 
ates the dusky verticals. 

A similar pattern crosses the ex- 
panse of Fence Line, which is divided 
into two regions—a milky section on 
the left and a thinner column of blaz- 
ing orange on the right. In the glare of 
an unseen sun, these fence posts cast 
shadows and convey a sense of their 
weight. 

Tracey moves effortlessly between 
opposing realms: the painterly surface 
and the illusion of depth, drawn 
marks and washes of waxy color, a 
sense of an actual place and an im- 
pression that there is nothing here 
more tangible than a dream. 

—Joanne Silver 


Bill Walton 


Print Center 

Philadelphia 

Bill Walton was the son of a commercial 
lithographer and trained to be a print- 
maker. During the course of a five-decade 
career in Philadelphia, he became known 
for contemplative, meticulously crafted 
sculptures that drew on this background, 
often depicting tools and block forms. 
This small survey, which opened just 
after Walton’s death at age 79, captured 
the essence of the artist’s work. 

The show, titled “Tracings/Transfers/ 
Copies/Forgeries,” organized by Print 
Center curator John Caperton with Wal- 
ton’s participation, focused on the artist’s 
penchant for making two or more identi- 
cal images or objects and displaying them 
together. There were pairs of sculptures, 
drawings, prints, and paintings made 
over the past 30 years. (Walton stopped 
dating his works years ago, and only reg- 
ular visitors to his studio would have 
been able to recognize the most recent 
efforts in the show.) 

If any pieces could be highlighted as 
defining a signature style, they were 
Folded Copper, a wall sculpture com- 
posed of a pair of two almost identical 
shelflike structures made of copper and 
wood, and Lew’s Tool Box (from a series 
of works sharing that title), which fea- 
tures the ink imprint of nails arranged in 


two overlapping “X” compositions on 
brown wrapping paper. The look-alike 
pair that make up Swimming Drowning 
suggest the upper part of a ship isolated 
against the ocean and sky. They were 





Bill Walton, Lew’s Too! Box, n.d., 
ink on brown paper, 16" x 15". Print Center. 


Walton’s only paintings here, believed by 
Caperton to date from around 2004, and 
seemed to indicate, even at that stage, a 
new development in his work. 

The floor sculpture Fifteen Boxes, con- 
sisting of a large cardboard box filled with 
14 smaller cardboard boxes, proclaimed 
itself with an equal measure of humor 
and aplomb, uniting Minimalism, Pop 
art, and Walton’s homegrown arte povera 
in one fell swoop. —Edith Newhall 


Ernest Trova 


White Flag Projects 

St. Louis 

Every once in a while an artist is res- 
cued from obscurity as curators rum- 
mage through the cultural past. This 
small and impeccably installed exhibi- 
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tion asked whether we can look at 
Ernest Trova (1927-2009) with fresh 
eyes. : 

During the late ‘60s and ‘70s, Trova 
was one of the most widely shown, dis- 
cussed, and purchased young artists in 
the United States. His success rested on 
“Falling Man,” an armless, featureless, 
indeed genderless figure that functioned 
as a slick emblem of the anxiety of the 
age. In this show, Study/Falling Man 
(Carman) ,1966, a horizontal version of 
“Falling Man” transmogrifying into a 
sleek roadster, was the centerpiece. The 
show’s virtue, however, was that it 
looked beyond this iconic series to work 
Trova made both before and after. 

Although Trova is known as a sculptor, 
he did some of his best work in two di- 
mensions. The painting Roman Boy 
(1947), a crudely scrawled image of a 
street kid staring insolently at the viewer, 
suggests that Trova was sympathetic to 
the new European painting, especially 
Jean Dubuffet’s Art Brut. A 1961 assem- 
blage of a figure conjured out of old 
clothes and rags brings to mind Alberto 
Burri. These virtually unknown works of- 
fered a genealogy for “Falling Man.” 

After Pop and Minimalism came to 
dominate the New York art scene, Trova 
disengaged and made a series of justly 
reviled large abstract sculptures. None 
were in the exhibition, which was judi- 
ciously organized by White Flag’s direc- 
tor, Matt Strauss. As the years went by, 
Trova remained active and inventive, 
however. The most recent work in the 
show, a large digital print from 2006 ti- 
tled Rembrandt, features a grilled veal 
chop sitting pertly on a garden bench. 

The exhibition did not definitively an- 
swer the question about whether Trova is 
ready for a fresh look, but it was a good 
first step in a needed reappraisal. 

— David Bonetti 
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Ernest Trova, Study/Falling Man (Carman), 1966, polished bronze and enamel, 21" x 78/2" x 31". 
White Flag Projects. 
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Michelangelo: 
The Drawings 
of a Genius 


Albertina, Vienna 
Through January 9 


Michelangelo Buonarroti, 
Christ on the Cross with the 
Virgin Mary and Saint John, 

1555-64, black chalk, 
heightened with white 
(oxidized), 16%" x 10'%c". 
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he astonishing versatility of Michelangelo Buonarotti, 

as sculptor, architect, painter, and graphic artist, is 

firmly and consistently rooted in the genius of his 
drawings. If there is nothing new in that insight, its implica- 
tions have perhaps never been so effectively highlighted as 
in this sumptuous survey curated by Achim Gnann. With 
more than 100 examples, culled from its own collection and 
from 30 international museums, the Albertina documents 
how the drawing served for Michelangelo both as a means for 
visual research and as preparation for works in other medi- 
ums, Not just a muscled torso but even the curve of a finger 
or the angle of a foot may have been preceded by a long, la- 
borious phase of preliminary studies. Precisely how and 
where these studies were integrated into finished composi- 
tions is demonstrated here through computer simulations. 

During Michelangelo’s long life, the drawing evolved to 
provide more than the foundation for his other creative 
work. With his help, it would emerge as an autonomous 
artistic medium. That process becomes visible here, as one 
moves from the earliest extant drawing (an apprentice’s 
copy after Giotto) through the preliminary drafts for the 
Sistine Chapel frescoes to the late depictions of the Crucifix- 
ion, reduced to minimalist forms by an artist approaching 
his 90th birthday. The sheer scope reminds us of the fact 
that the artist reflected and influenced esthetic perceptions 
from the early Italian Renaissance to the dawn of the 
Baroque period. 

Several major projects, including The Battle of Cascina, the 
Medici Chapel, and studies for the dome of Saint Peter’s 
Basilica, also receive attention here, yet the presentation as 
a whole maintains a captivating intimacy. It is less the 
grand, theatrical gesture of works commissioned by popes 
and potentates than the detail that takes center stage here. 
Above all, this is a humanistic universe, with the body in all 
its emotional expressivity and heroic power as leitmotif. 
Thanks to the intimacy of the encounter in this show, fresh 
insights become possible. One is struck by Michelangelo’s 
efficient use of paper, for example; the artist often fills 
every available area with variations on a theme. Since there 
was no scarcity of high-quality paper at the time, one might 
suspect horror vacui—but perhaps the artist was simply too 
engrossed in his work to search for a fresh sheet. The shifts 
in materials—from ink to black chalk to red chalk in the 
later period—were accompanied by a formal evolution, as 
the master tested the esthetic potential of the chosen 
medium. He could achieve more sculptural effects with 
black chalk, for example, and more painterly ones with red. 

Such insights and speculations literally involve the atten- 
tive spectator in a perceptual process, rather than’a more 
passive experience of confronting certified masterpieces. 
This show, according to its curators, intends “to reposition 
Michelangelo as a graphic artist.” One cannot underestimate 
the impact of these works on both the artist’s contempo- 
raries (who went to great lengths to acquire his zealously 
guarded drawings) and those who came after. Interesting in 
this context is that Michelangelo often provided artist 
friends with detailed studies for their own paintings, some 
of which are also on view at the Albertina. Such gifts are a 
further, touching example of the generous humanism that 
so vividly animates his work as a whole. —David Galloway 
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‘Cézanne’s Card 
Players’ 


Courtauld 
London 
Through January 16 
For this exhibition, curators Barnaby 
Wright and Nancy Ireson assembled sev- 
eral versions from Paul Cézanne’s “The 
Card Players” series as well as supporting 
material to celebrate what became one of 
the artist's most influential bodies of 
work. As poses go, the arrangement of 
two or three men seated at a table en- 
grossed in a game of cards was ideal for 
Cézanne: static without being torpid, 
harmonious without being too symmetri- 
cal. The difference between this motif 
and the others he frequently tackled — 
from apples to bathers to the noble pro- 
file of Mont Sainte Victoire—was that 
with these men he had an easy affinity. 
Poised in thought, each contemplating 
and calculating his next move, the card 
players were still life personified. 
Cézanne secured his sitters at five 
francs a session and drew and painted 
them individually, assembling them only 
afterward on canvas. There were telling 
alterations to be seen through the suc- 
cessive versions here. The Card Players 
belonging to the Barnes Foundation 
could not be borrowed; of the five vari- 
ants, it is the most elaborate, with five 
figures plus a pipe rack. Three others, in- 
cluding the slightly less busy one from 
the Met, were assembled for the exhibi- 





Paul Cézanne, The Card Players, ca. 1890-92, 
oil on canvas, 25%" x 32%". Courtauld. 


tion, together with preparatory drawings, 
oil sketches, and seven paintings of indi- 
vidual peasants resignedly seated, smok- 





ing or not smoking, and thinking no 
doubt of the payment they were clocking 
up just for being there. 

That's the beauty of the paintings, es- 
pecially when seen here as a series. It’s 
not so much that one complements an- 
other, more that as a viewer passes along 
the row of heads and bodies a process of 
definition and assurance sets in. Cézanne 
focused, sharpened, clarified. Over sev- 
eral years in the 1890s, he took these la- 
borers into his confidence, affording 
them almost heroic status. These, one 
could imagine, are working people who 
not only measure up to those described 
in the novels by Cézanne’s boyhood 
friend Emile Zola but outlast them in 
terms of concentration and dignity. Ex- 
emplary in layout and concision, this 
small exhibition puts Cézanne at that 
crux where the traditions of the peasant 
genre exemplified by Courbet and Millet 
translated into modernism. Here Cézanne 
laid the cards on the table, to be taken 
up again as the startling new game of 
Cubism. — William Feaver 
The exhibition will be on view at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art from February 9 to 
May 8. 


‘Power Up’ 


Kunsthalle 

Vienna 

Through February 20 

As this sprightly historic reprise, subti- 
tled “Female Pop Art,” makes clear, Pop 
was neither a domain only for guys nor a 
phenomenon restricted to London 
and New York. Women artists on 
both sides of the Atlantic em- 
braced the new sources of imagery 
and energy drawn from popular 
culture. 

One of the more unlikely practi- 
tioners of the new esthetic was a 
Catholic nun. Sister Corita’s 
brightly colored but radical recy- 
cling of consumer logos and slo- 
gans made her (in the eyes of a 
disapproving Los Angeles cardinal) 
“a guerilla with a paintbrush.” Her 
reworking of an oil-company slo- 
gan (“Power up your car”) lends 
the Vienna show its title. 

Often the artists seen in this show seem 
more overtly political than their male 
colleagues— perhaps because they also 
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drew energy from the women’s liberation 
movement of the 1960s. Austrian-born 
Kiki Kogelnik for example, whose soft 





Kiki Kogelnik, Seventh Avenue People, 1968, remade 
1986, sheet-vinyl cutouts, chrome-plated metal 
hangers, and coatrack, 72%" x 70°A" x 25%". 
Kunsthalle. 


sculptures often parallel those of Claes 
Oldenburg, transforms female anatomy 
into a candy-colored arsenal. (She also 
appeared at parties in extravagant cos- 
tumes topped by a silver wig, long before 
Warhol got in on the act.) Rosalyn Drex- 
ler turns the moll image of pulp fiction 
and noir cinema into an indictment of 
all and sundry clichés of female identity. 
And Niki de Saint Phalle, in the hour- 
long film Daddy (1973), a riveting, hor- 
rific dream-exploration of incest and 
child abuse, takes chilling revenge on a 
world of bourgeois hypocrisy. 

Yet for all the earnestness of individual 
positions, there is also an engaging wit 
here—apparent in the presentation itself, 
which clusters works by different artists 
in thematic “shop windows.” Special at- 
tention is rightly reserved for Marisol, 
whose work is scarcely known in Europe 
and represented in only two public col- 
lections. Her ingenious fusing of cultures 
and materials, of social satire and brisk 
political tweaks, lends “Power Up” an 
unmistakably cosmopolitan flair. 

— David Galloway 


Arman 


Centre Pompidou 

Paris 

This lively retrospective dedicated to Ar- 
mand Fernandez, the French-born artist 

known simply as Arman, offered a fresh 
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look at this founding member of the 
postwar New Realism movement, who 
died in 2005 at the age of 76. A masterful 
arranger of the banal, Arman invented 
new ways of making art by transforming 
manufactured objects from consumerist 
society. This beautifully austere presen- 
tation brought together 120 sculptures, 
many on a monumental scale. His works 
were displayed non-chronologically, 
divided according to seven themes, such 
as the introduction of three-dimensional 
objects into the painting surface. At 
places, the show was punctuated by the 
artist’s haunting recorded voice, as he re- 
counts his fascination with trash bins, for 
instance, or the origin of his obsessive 
collecting in a childhood habit of picking 
up pebbles. 

Some of the most satisfying works on 
display were his “Accumulations,” includ- 
ing series of like objects found in daily 
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Arman, Chopin’s Waterloo, 1962, fragments of piano 
fixed onto a wooden panel, 73'" x 118%" x 18%". 
Centre Pompidou. 


life—hairbrushes, instruments, cork- 
screws, padlocks, paintbrushes, type- 
writers, toy cars. Also moving were the 
items embedded in resin or concrete, like 
relics found in an archeological dig. 

The most powerful works, however, 
were the constructions made from the 
remains of his actions—physical per- 
formances in which he sliced, exploded, 
and burned objects. He called the tat- 
tered remnants “Coleres,” which trans- 
lates as “fits of anger” or “rages.” He 
destroyed musical instruments, and in 
Die Wise Orchid (1963), his first explo- 
sion taking place in Germany, he blew up 
an MG sports car with dynamite. 

This exhibition places such acts into a 
purely artistic context, so that one per- 
ceives his “colores” not as a political 
statement nor as a gimmick nor as per- 
sonal catharsis. Rather, they are pure, 
artistic gestures that approach the tran- 
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scendent. This retrospective does much 
to reveal Arman as a powerful witness of 
modern life and as a visionary who 
added to the vocabulary of contempo- 
rary art. —Laurie Hurwitz 


Wolfgang Tillmans 


Galerie Daniel Buchholz 
Berlin 

The more than five dozen photographs in 
this thoughtful exhibition highlighted 
Wolfgang Tillmans’s deceptively casual 
mix of visuals. Provocative sexual and 
war-related imagery was absent, but on 
display were most of his familiar motifs — 
informal portraits, pure abstractions, and 
easily overlooked vignettes in both 
urban and rural settings. 

Among the strongest works, the 
“Lighter” series of abstractions offered 
the clarity and saturation of Color Field 
paintings. The works, folded or 
crimpled photographic paper 
framed in Plexiglas boxes, aren’t 
so much photographs as mono- 
chromatic objects. Works from the 
series were staggered throughout 
the exhibition, creating both a 
rhythm and a resting place for the 
eye. The other works were pre- 
sented with nonchalance. Some 
reached floor to ceiling, hung with 
clips, while others were taped di- 
rectly to the wall, often clustered 
in groups so that the eye took in 
several at the same time. 

Most of the images were taken 
during the artist’s travels, but they are 
resolutely not travelogues documenting 
exotic locales. They capture moments 
both banal, such as the office-equipment 
shot Kopierer, a (Photocopier, a, 2010), 
and striking, as seen in Tukan (Toucan, 
2009). Yet even this delicate 
and colorful nature study 
has an air of the everyday 
about it; the bird is poised 
on the edge of a grubby 
food tray. 

Other images, such as 
Movin Cool (2010), a photo- 
graph of a hulking portable 
cooling system, and Heidle- 
berg (2009), featuring a 
group of youths chatting on 
a cobblestone square in the 
fabled university town, 
function as commentary on 
the nonstop, high-tech 
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Wolfgang Tillmans, Tukan (Toucan), 2009, 
ink-jet print, 81%" x 54%". Galerie Daniel Buchholz. 


world around us. In the latter image, the 
people are decked out in molded motor- 
cycle racing suits worthy of stormtroop- 
ers, but the focal point becomes one 
young man looking toward the camera 
and smiling genially. Throughout the 
show Tillmans remained attuned to the 
significance of the individual and the 
present moment in an age of technologi- 
cal disconnect. —Alicia Reuter 


Wasa Marjanov 
Krings-Ernst 

Cologne 

Wasa Marjanov’s Constructivist fantasies 
represent a wedding of technical virtuos- 
ity and subversive, surrealist humor. His 
elegant architectural models, often con- 
structed of banal materials like cardboard 
and concrete, include Villa for a Junk 
Dealer (1984) and Sluice for Uncomfortable 





Wasa Marjanov, Villa for a Junk Dealer, 1984, 
cardboard, metal, and paint, 6" x 11" x 4%". Krings-Ernst. 
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Ideas (1993). Formally, they owe a debt to 
the geometric-abstract idiom of such 
modernists as Tatlin and El Lissitzky. 

With the aid of photographic montage, 
many of Marjanov’s absurdist construc- 
tions are inserted into the fabric of 
cities, accompanied by site descriptions 
and plans. Viewed as fictive interven- 
tions, these are conceptual works, tak- 
ing aim at social and architectural 
inconsequence. On the other hand, as 
autonomous objects they assert a pow- 
erful sculptural presence, drawing the 
viewer into an invented world as both 
witness and collaborator. With several 
of these pieces, modular elements can 
be removed and rearranged to the 
spectator’s liking. 

Theater has played an increasingly 
important role in Marjanov’s eccentric 
universe —as architecture, as cultural 
institution, and as metaphor for the 
human condition. In a series titled “The- 
ater Boxes,” the artist created miniature 
stages devoted to plays whose titles in- 
corporate notions of the constructed en- 
vironment, like Arthur Miller's A View 
from the Bridge or Jean Genet’s The Bal- 
cony. As closed boxes, aligned along a 
wall, the compositions recall minimalist 
reliefs by Donald Judd and Carl Andre. 
Opened, they reveal the complex emo- 
tional world of a stage and its audience. 
These shrine-like sculptures would even- 
tually lead to the full-scale mobile 
“World Theater” that was unveiled in 
2003: a wooden cube whose sides can be 
lowered to create a stage where geomet- 
rical “props” can be arranged by the ac- 
tors to suit their own needs. 

— David Galloway 


Jorge Macchi 


Ruth Benzacar 

Buenos Aires 

This spellbinding show, “Cronicas even- 
tuales” (an oxymoron that roughly trans- 
lates to “Temporary Chronicles”), brought 
together video, installation, photography, 
and other mediums, all of which linked 
such themes as sinking, travel, chance, 
time, and music. The diverse works were 
less about technical precision than about 
creating a frail, almost ethereal network 
of relationships. 

The video The Matsuyama Ballad 
(2010) provided the most coherent story- 
line, incorporating a text about a ship that 
sank on a coral reef in 1784, stranding 44 


sailors on a Pacific island with no drink- 
ing water. As death approached, one 
crew member, Chunosuke Matsuyama, 
etched the tale of the wreck on a piece of 








Jorge Macchi, Extinction, 2010, 
wood and mirror, 63" x 98%" x 51%". Ruth Benzacar. 


bark and placed it in a bottle, which 
turned up 150 years later on a beach in 
the town where Matsuyama was born. 
The five-and-a-half-minute video 
shows the words of this tale 
punched into a roll of paper scroll- 
ing by; the paper then enters a 
music-box mechanism where the 
holes in the paper generate the 
seemingly random soundtrack. 

Nearby, Macchi’s Extinction 
(2010) features an old, dark-wood 
wardrobe, bottom section re- 
moved, placed above a large oval 
mirror. The impression is of a 
frozen moment as the object de- 
scends into a glassy pit. 

In the basement, Macchi in- 
stalled Umbria (2010), a rough- 
hewn wood structure reminiscent 
of a decaying boat skeleton. A single 
lightbulb illuminated the space, casting 
a lattice of shadows and placing the visi- 
tor at the heart of yet another ghostly 
submersion. — Federico Monsalve 


Paolo Canevari 


Centro per l’arte contemporanea Luigi 
Pecci 

Prato, Italy 

Organized by Germano Celant, this com- 
pelling midcareer survey, “Nobody 
Knows,” provided an in-depth look at 
the thematic and formal threads that have 
characterized Paolo Canevari’s sculptures, 
installations, videos, drawings, and en- 
gravings from 1991 to the present. The 
giant globe that gave the show its title 
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exemplifies the artist’s blending of the 
mundane and the mysterious, the poetic 
and the political. For this work he 
applied treads from rubber tires to a 
wooden structure, creating an undulat- 
ing surface that renders the spherical 
symbol of perfection prosaic and shop- 
worn. Using it as a central prop in the 
show’s opening performance, Canevari 
sat still atop the work, his hands spread 
across the surface, his back to the 
viewer. The image, evoking thoughts of 
control and powerlessness, suggests an 
idiosyncratic relationship between cre- 
ator and creation. 

Canevari's imagery is culled from an- 
tiquity, religion, politics, economics, and 
popular culture—the Roman she-wolf, 
the Colosseum, the cross, the tire, the oil 
tank, the skull. Themes of violence and 
war abound, as in TRANKS (2009), an in- 
stallation of a dozen rubber tanks spread 
across two rooms, with each war machine 
named after an apostle. Canevari’s use of 





Paolo Canevari, THANKS (detail), 2009, 
tire treads on wood, dimensions variable, installation view. 
Centro per l’arte contemporanea Luigi Pecci. 


rubber dates back to the early “90s, as 
shown by Camera daria (Tortile), from 
1991, a piece of cut inner tube nailed to 
the wall and turned into abstract sculp- 
ture. Its baroque posture evokes the 
body itself while mocking sculpture’s as- 
pirations to monumentality. 

The artist favors isolated images. In 
Eagle (2010), the finely drawn subject is 
etched into black Belgian marble, so that 
the work conveys both fragility and po- 
tency. Made with a single fixed camera, 
his videos focus on unchanging fields of 
vision. Holy Bible (2009) shows a bible 
with a gun on top—an unnerving still life 
collapsing religion and violence. Quickly 
a hand grabs the weapon and takes it out 
of frame; shots are heard and the bullets 
enter. — Francesca Pietropaolo 
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NOW ACCEPTING PROPOSALS: 


AGallery 


The University 
Chelsea NewYork Brot South Dakota 
Armadillo Fine Art Publishing project: a permanent outdoor public 
New York International sculpture of the university’s coyote 
* oe mascot to be sited prominently on 
Juried Art Competition | | campus. 
May 1% May 3 1S award: $30,000 for the purchase of the 
winning sculpture, including materials 
& production plus $1,000 for delivery & 
NO EXHIBITION FEES coverage of normal installation cost. 
details: the review committee will con- 
NEW GALLERY SEEKING sider application portfolios regardless 
EMERGING ARTISTS of similar experience, the winning 
CHOICES BASED ON THE artist will be required to be present for 
SUITABILITY OF THE WORK the installation of the sculpture, travel 
expenses up to $1,000 are covered. 
§ 30 SUBMISSION FEE Application deadline: April 29, 2011 
GO TO WWW.AGALLERY.INFO Send application portfolios to: 
FOR DETAILS OR VISIT Warren M. Lee Center for the Fine Art 
WWW.ARMAD FINEAR Office of the Dean 
ILLO T.COM The University of South Dakota 
>INFO>AGALLERY 414 E, Clark St. Vermillion, SD 57069 
AGALLERY 141 WEST 28 STREET eveeie ana 
CHELSEA NEWYORK 10001 ; 





For application information visit 
www.usd.edu/fine-arts/competition.cfm 


212.947.7638 
www.AGALLERY.US 
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ARTnewsletter 


Market Intelligence 
for the Business of Art 


Distributed by email every two weeks by the staff of ARTnews, 
along with a globe-spanning network of correspondents, 
ARTnewsletter brings you the most accurate and most 
analytical coverage of the art market with timely reports on 
auctions, private sales, new legislation, tax regulations, prices 
for hot artists, new market areas and more. 









Exclusive Benefits 
* View issues online or download & print a PDF 

¢ Email notification of new issues every two weeks 
* Searchable archive of every issue since 2005 







Order now and save $50! 


Visit artnewsletter.artnews.com and enter 
promo code ANLDEC09 to order ARTnewsletter 
at the special rate of $99 for 6 months 
—a discount of $50 off the regular price. 

To order by phone: 203-945-2042. 


All subscriptions must be pre-paid. Check/money order (funds drawn 
from a U.S, account only), Visa, MasterCard, American Express accepted. 








Art Advisor-Services 


ART NOW MANAGEMENT helps artists to market and 
brand themselves. Consultant with over 20 years of 
NYC Art World experience, an MBA in Marketing, 
former gallery owner, a degree in Art History from 
Columbia University and graduate of MoMA. Advising 
artists at all levels and aspirations on how best to 
achieve their goals with expert career guidance. 
Strategic, pragmatic and helpful. For more information 
please visit www.artnowmanagement.com. To set up 
an appointment or learn more call 917.446.1028 or 
email ellen@artnowmanagement.com. 


Art For Sale 


Daum. Beautiful and. unique for the discriminating 
collector. A mixture of beauty and investment. 10 limited 
edition pieces, numbered and signed. 201.712.9316. 


Artists Wanted 


Artful Home. Sell your art to collectors across 
America through Artful Home, the largest online 
retailer of fine art and craft. Part of The Guild, Inc., 
Artful Home is seeking new artists and artwork in all 
styles and media. For more information and online 
jury, visit artfulhome.com/apply. 


DACIA Gallery: Exhibition opportunity in New York 
City. Open call to artists on a national level in all media 
for the 2010/11 exhibition season. Dacia Gallery is 
actively seeking talented artists to exhibit. To submit 
artwork see gallery website for more information: 
www.daciagallery.com. 


ARTnews.com Log on today. 





Artwork Wanted 


Picasso Ceramics - Wanted to Buy. | am looking to 
purchase Picasso Ceramics from Madoura. Plates, 
vases, jugs, or tiles. Unique pieces as well as editions. 
Best prices paid for select pieces. Over 20 years 
of experience with the ceramics. Knowledgeable, 
confidential. Please call or write with information to: 
Mr. Merola 26 Bayberry Avenue, Provincetown, MA 
02657, tel: 508.487.2546, email: ufoarts@comcast.net. 
| am also interested in various Provincetown artists 
and work by Fritz Bultman, Milton Avery, etc. 


Art Tours 


ART TOUR IN RUSSIA. May 31 - June 10, 2011. 
Join artist Cathy Locke on a spectacular adventure 
through Russia's best galleries and museums to 
savour some of the finest collections of art in the world, 
This meticulously crafted itinerary is a tour-de-force 
showcase of artwork dating from Russia's Silver Age to 
contemporary times. We will visit four major museums, 
as well as top galleries in Moscow and St. Petersburg. 
City tours and visits to cathedrals and palaces bring 
culture and history to life. www.russianarttour.com. 
info@russianarttour.com. 415.328.3562. 


Internet 


Artcyclopedia: The Internet, Curated. Named one of the 
25 Best Free Reference Sites by the American Library 
Association, Artcyclopedia.com is a comprehensive 
research guide to the works of almost 10,000 great 
artists of the past and present, at thousands of art 
museums, galleries and image archives worldwide. With 
web links hand-selected, organized, annotated and 
cross-referenced, Artcyclopedia.com is an authoritative 
web reference for art collectors, professionals, students 
and enthusiasts. www.artcyclopedia.com. 


Exhibition / Competition 


Seeing Seeing: A Juried Photography Exhibition. 
Creative Arts Workshop seeks entries for its annual 
juried show. This year’s exhibition, titled Seeing 
Seeing, features photography and is juried by Felice 
Frankel, nationally recognized photographer and 
scientist. Two winners will be awarded a joint 
exhibition in 2012. Exhibition: May 20-June 24, 2011. 
Deadline: March 11, 2011. More information and 
prospectus: www.creativeartsworkshop.org or send 
SASE to: Gallery Committee, Creative Arts Workshop, 
80 Audubon Street, New Haven, CT 06510. 
203.562.4927. 


CALL FOR ARTISTS! 3rd Annual Juried Art Show 
in the Hamptons! Deadline 3/7/11. Jurors Arlene Bujese, 
educator and artist and Bruce Helander, Juried 60+ 
exhibitions, in 60 museum collections, critic, author & VP 
Academic Affairs at RISD. Top 25 entries = group show 
at Kathryn Markel Fine Arts Gallery in Bridgehampton, 
NY opening 4/30/11. Best in show = solo exhibit. Cost 
$50 per entry, limit 3 entries ($150) ALL fees benefit 
the Retreat, domestic violence agency serving the East 
End of Long Island. Call Heather 631.329.4398, 
www.theretreatinc.org, heather@theretreatinc.org. 


Connecticut Academy of Fine Arts 100th Annual 
Juried Exhibition, May, 27 —July, 16, 2011: All media 
including: Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Photography, 
Graphics. Mystic Arts Center Gallery, Mystic CT. 
Monetary Awards and Sales. Digital entry deadline: 
March 25. Carry-in days: May 22 and 23: Complete 
exhibition information and all entry forms on our web ~ 
site: www.ctacademy.org or send SASE_ to: 
Connecticut Academy P.O. Box. 1181, Avon CT, 
06001. 
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CRITIC’S PICK DAN STEINHIL 




















Air currents set white plastic sheeting in motion in Dan Steinhilber’s Breathing Room installation at MASS MoCA. 


or Breathing Room (2010), on view at MASS MoCA through February, Dan Steinhilber lined a gallery with white plas- 

tic sheeting. When the double-sided fan jerry-rigged in the window cycles in one direction, it creates a vacuum that 
makes the plastic wrinkle and creep tightly against the walls. When the fan reverses direction, the walls of plastic swell 
toward the middle of the room and the floor billows up underfoot. “It seems kind of playful at first, but as it gets closer 
and closer, there’s an anxiety that the inflatable sculpture is taking over, until the fan reverses again,” says Steinhilber. 
He is interested in the everyday role of plastic as a membrane that both preserves things we want to save and separates 
us from decaying matter. 

For the past decade, the 38-year-old Washington, D.C.—based artist has been transforming the most commonplace 
items—garbage bags, sandwich containers, soda bottles—into lyrical sculptures. In his first solo museum exhibition, at 
the Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden in 2003, he suspended hundreds of white-paper-covered dry-cleaner’s 
hangers in a cascading formation suggesting a waterfall or a flock of birds. At the Baltimore Museum of Art in 2006, he 
set a roomful of Styrofoam peanuts in motion, simulating a landscape of whirlpools, snowdrifts, and waves. 

“Those annoying peanuts are the farthest thing from nature,” says Steinhilber, who is represented by G Fine Art, in 
D.C., where his works sell for up to $50,000. “But they’re interacting with the liquid medium of the air, and the way they 
fall and tumble and blow around lets you know what's happening in the air you can’t see.” 

Steinhilber has been fascinated with air since his childhood in Oshkosh, Wisconsin. He 
remembers tying his sheet to his bedposts on a particularly hot night and marveling at how 
his fan inflated the fabric and filled the space under it. He always drew, and with his fa- 
ther’s help he made apparatuses —a go-cart, a solar oven, a hovercraft. 

Steinhilber studied painting at the Milwaukee Institute of Art & Design and received an 
M.F.A. at American University in Washington, D.C., in 2002. While there, he began focus- 
ing on the stuff of our disposable culture—rendering mundane objects wondrous and ab- 
surd by placing them in a new context or setting them in motion. 

“Air is the most humble of everyday materials and the most ubiquitous,” says Stein- 
hilber, who will have his largest show to date in April at the Contemporary Art Museum in 
Raleigh, North Carolina. “We're always under pressure from the atmosphere above us. It’s 
the frame for our architecture and our bodies. I’m still amazed by it.” —Hilarie M. Sheets 








Hilarie M. Sheets is a contributing editor of ARTnews. 
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